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DEER CALLING IN SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. 


H. R. GOULD. 


In the lowlands, however, and 

in the heavy timber, the vegetation was still green. The deer, 

rolling fat from their long autumn feeding on the tender mountain 

herbage, had left the frosted heights and were now to be found in 

numbers among the foothills. The bucks were beginning to 

wander more widely and soon would be found paired off with the 
does. 

Oliver and I had left camp early, hoping to get a couple of 
deer and be back in time to strike camp and return home that 
afternoon. On starting, we went directly into the woods and after 
proceeding for a couple of hundred yards came to a sharp rise, 
covered with heavy timber, spruces, hemlocks and cedars, gnarled 
and twisted by the fierce southeast winds which here struck with 
all the force of a clear sweep of thousands of miles of open Pacific. 

Up this hill we clambered for half an hour before we emerged 
into the open country, which, beginning at its top, rolled away in 
a comparatively level stretch of, perhaps, three-quarters of a mile, 
to where the flank of the mountain came down abruptly, bounding 
it in a sémicircle. Turning to the right, we threaded our way 
through and between the patches of scrub pine and cedar which, 
interspersed with short grass and patches of tundra moss, covered 
the ‘‘open.” 

The wind came softly up from the sea, blowing in our faces as 
we went slowly aiong, closely observing the numerous tracks of 
deer which so cut up the ground as to make it appear almost like 
a sheep.range. Presently Oliver silently motioned me to sit down, 
and taking a deer call from his pocket began to blow softly. This 
practice of “calling” deer, censured as unsportsmanlike by some, is 
nowhere so common as among these natives of southeastern 
Alaska. As to whether it is or is not sportsmanlike: It may be 
and it may not be, but if anyone thinks it is simple ‘‘pot hunting,” 
let him make his own call and attempt to lure a five point buck 
within range. When he has finished, he will probably be in a most 
unenviable frame of mind and ready to declare deer calling a 
delusion and a snare; or, if he be a just man, a fine art. 

The call itself is simple: Two bits of wood with their centers 
cut away; so that, when they are fitted together, they form a slot 
much the same size and shape as that between the first and second 
joints of the thumbs held together. A thin, vibrating reed of cedar 
bark stretched across this opening, and you have the ‘‘call.” The 
Science of the matter comes in the adjustment of the ‘‘tone.” To 
give it the right pitch, force and volume is what requires the prac- 
tised skill of the experienced hunter. And to use it properly, to 
give just the proper “inflection” to the sound, is a trick acquired 
only after long practice. 

But to come back to us, crouched among the brush, waiting 
breathlessly for any sound of an answer tothe blowing. So we sat 
for possibly a quarter of an hour, with every faculty on the alert, 


T was early autumn. The first frosts had turned the grass on 
the mountains an even brown. 


strained to catch the first suggestion of the approach of our game. 

At length Oliver uttered a little grunt, and before I could turn, 
had wriggled silently out of sight among the scrub cedar to the 
right, and I presently heard him blow from a clump of cedars about 
one hundred yards to the right and around the hill. Almost 
simultaneous with this I heard the faint snap of a broken twig off 
to my left and turned just in time to see a grey body glide slowly 
and silently behind a clump of bushes not two hundred yards away. 

I scarcely dared to breathe. It seemed the beating of my heart 
was loud enough to scare all the game within half a mile of me. 
My left leg, doubled under me, began to grow numb and prickly. 
A tiny wren darted in front of me, almost causing me to raise my 
rifle. Off to the right | could hear Oliver blowing the call hoarsely. 
The strain was growing unbearable, and | felt an insane desire to 
jump up and shout. Somewhere among the trees behind me a 
bluejay screamed, and it required all my will power to keep from 
turning my head. 

Suddenly, not fifteen yards away, I saw the grey shadow glide 
from behind a scrub cedar. With head down and ears drawn for- 
ward, slowly lifting one foot after the other, he was the very picture 
of stealth as he crept along. I remember wondering how he could 
set those hard hoofs down so silently. But there was not a 
moment to lose Another step or two and he would again be 
among the underbrush and my chance gone. 

I whistled softly and remember hearing Oliver answer. To 
cock my rifle and bring myself up to my knee were actions almost 
instantaneous and automatic. At the first sound, the deer—a 
magnificent buck—had gathered himself, whirled, and now stood 
facing me, as pretty a sight as ever greeted the eye of a hunter. 
His horns, brown and shining as though varnished, his staring 
eyes and black muzzle, with the dilated nostrils thrust forward to 
catch any taint on the breeze; his shapely neck set off by the 
white “collar” at the throat,—all this my eye took in during the 
instant I was drawing my rifle to a beadon his throat. I remember 
debating whether I should take a head or a neck shot, and deciding 
on the latter. Then, asthe barrel steadied on him, | pressed the 
trigger, already exulting over my good fortune. 

But there was no answering report. The hammer snapped 
dully on an empty chamber. Oliver had exchanged guns with me 
and, instead of my loaded single shot, had left me a repeater with 
the magazine full but no cartridge in the chamber. As quickly as 
possible I threw down the lever, but at the first click of the breech 
block, my deer—the deer which should have been mine—whirled 
about and crashed away down the hill. 

Of course I did not say anything! but when Oliver came back 
I took my own gun. And not even the fine fat doe and a good 
two point buck which we managed to get later in the day, could 
console me for the loss of the big fellow | had lost by so small a 
chance. 
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BY COURTESY OF THE NAWAB. 


CAPTAIN SAHIB. 


AIS HE shooting of wild fowl is an attraction the world over, 
© 2 and they offer themselves, in season, an unwilling sacrifice 
to sportsmen in every quarter of the globe. 

In the winter months in Northern India they are found in some 
localities in myriads; the jheels (sloughs) and talaubs (lakes or 
artificial reservoirs) fairly swarm, from November to March, with 
ducks, geese, brant and waders of nearly every variety known to 
our American waters. To the Asiatic wiid fowl Upper India and 
Southérn China are as our Southern States, feeding grounds 
when the rigors of winter drive them from their Siberian breeding 
grounds to “lands far distant” where Jack Frost’s hands are never 
laid, but where low temperatures at night down even to the near 
neighborhood of the freezing point, make Paradise from a wild 
fowl’s view point. 

But the style of shooting them there is what we call slough 
shooting. The European, of course, rarely remains in any locality 
long enough to get acquainted with the habits of all its fauna, and 
least of all of such fitful sojourners as the wild fowl tribes. During 
thirteen years of Indian life, | never heard of any trying pass 
shooting on a regular pass across which ducks were known to fly 
regularly. The ordinary methods of getting a bag of ducks are 
either to prowl cautiously along the edges of the sloughs and lakes 
where there is any cover or to take a stand between two sloughs 
and have the ducks stirred up by natives, and this is hard work, 
for the natives at least, because the ducks take no heed of them 
untjl their bobbing heads approach quite close. Many large bags, 
however, are made in this way where two or three pieces of water 
are all within a good radius. But where jheels are at all numerous, 
the ducks having the same dislike to being shot at too much that 
they manifest here, seek “fresh fields and pastures new.” 

The prowling method is hard work and tiresome, for it is gen- 
erally fairly hot at noonday even in mid-winter, and is not usually 
very profitable, as the jheels are mostly shallow hollows tem- 
porarily filled by the tremendous downpour of the rainy season, 
(from June 10 to about September 10,) and not till very late in the 
season does the fringing growth of reeds and rushes afford 
sufficient cover for near or easy approach. Besides, most of the 
wild fowl, as with us, keep pretty well in open water during the 
day time. Mallards, spoonbills and teal can be jumped from the 
shallows almost at any time, anda man who will condescend to 
stalk a bunch of them with the patience necessary to circumvent an 
old black buck (Indian antelope) on the plains, will usually bring 
home a heavy bag. My father had a killing scheme which I in my 
day worked with success; he made a rectangular frame, 3x6, with 
legs about three feet long; bowed rattans made the rounded body 
and a movable head and neck projected in front. The whole was 
covered with canvas painted a dun color and roughly represented 
a cow. Inside on either hand was a rack for a gun, and in front a 
dished shelf for ammunition (it was long before breech-loading 
days); in the front end were sight holes. It all screwed apart and 
was easily portable. With this any kind of game could be almost 
nearly approached, as cattle are everywhere to be found. He 
invented it for antelope stalking, but used it successfully against 
ducks and geese. The ducks are numerous and when thus 
approached or stalked near enough, the sudden -appearance of a 
man throws them into such a fluttering huddle of wings that a 
quick right and left into the thick of them will bring down many 
aduck. lI once bagged thirteen green-winged teal with my two 
barrels of No. 4. 

The sneak boat is often used if a boat can be found; but even 
then, it is usually so crank that one would hardly risk his gun and 
ammunition in it. No onekeeps a boat for ducking, for the shoot- 
ing of any wild fowl but snipe is only a side issue to fill in an off 
day with, unless early associations make it the preferable sport. 
Partridges, quails, sand grouse, the rare florican (little bustard) and, 
above all, the snipe give ample opportunity for wing shooting.. 
The snipe is to the Anglo-Indian wing shot the great source of 


sport, and is the standard whereby his skill is measured, some men 
reaching a wonderful proficiency in tireless pursuit of them. In 
season they are to be found in large numbers in certain localities, 
and nearly everywhere in the rice fields. They are the full or 
whole snipe, mostly, and are more dodgy and harder to kill than 
the Wilson’s snipe, our so-called Jack snipe. There are five species 
found by the hunter, four of which, the solitary, the painted, the 
Jack and the Wilson’s, are rare but all will be brought to bag on a 
long day’s shoot except the solitary snipe, which is very rare. The 
painted snipe, which may be that known to naturalists under the 
Linnean classification of Sabine’s snipe, is a very beautiful bird of 
exquisitely shaded and variegated tints of brown, white, grey and 
ochre. The Jack snipe (scolopax galinula [Linn.]) is about three- 
fifths the size of the full snipe or Wilson’s snipe, and he is such a 
teazer for he combines the zig-zag of his larger congener with that 
peculiar ‘down shoot” of the woodcock, only more so. Then 
there is the Wilson’s snipe or one almost identical with him which 
has the sand bag which the whole snipe (scolopax galignago, [Linn.]}) 
has not, if I remember aright. 

Most sportsmen go after one specific kind of game when they 
go for a day’s shooting either on the plains for black buck or sand 
grouse, the grain fields for partridges and quails, or among the rice 
fields for snipe. Sometimes, however, in a varied country they 
will go prepared for everything that comes along. 

A hunting party in India making a three days’ or longer trip, 
is no light weight affair. With us here four hunters will find some 
blankets, an 8x12 tent, a pot, a kettle, a gridiron and a frying pan 
with a few sundries an ample equipment. But not so with your 
Anglo-Indian. Labor is cheap and the comforts of civilization 
become necessaries hardly to be dispensed with except under the 
extremest pressure, so that ‘‘all the comforts of home” even to 
the long-arm chair for the elevation of one’s feet, must go along; 
of course the comprehensiveness of the camp equipage depends 
much upon the length of the combined or individual purse, unless 
one chances to be in the good books of some magnate either native 
or of the civil service; if the former, one’s shooting trip is like a 
girl’s new hat—‘‘a dream.” 

For two years it was my good fortune to be quartered in 
Lucknow, the capital of the populous province, and late kingdom, 
of Oude, a country as near Sheol in summer as it is Paradise in 
winter, for during May and early June the thermometer gets so 
light hearted and gay that it dances about during the day time 
between 110 and 123 degrees in the shade of a well thatched verandah. 
By November 1, however, and earlier, after the rains are over, the 
climate is absolutely of Eden till about March 1. Imagine four or 
five months as we have just had through most of September and 
October with now and then an overcoat day and the mercury 
toward dawn getting down within shaking hands of the freezing 
point, imagine your gardens redolent with the fragrance of 
oleander, orange, lime, citron, heliotrope and rose, and gay not 
only with the colors of an abundant and gaudy flora, but gorgeous 
with the flitting of many plumaged birds. 

And to the sportsman it is a happy hunting ground, indeed. 
Almost every variety of small game can be found within a day’s 
journey, besides the omnipresent black buck, which however is 
scarce and shy in the immediate vicinity (from pertinacious pur- 
suit), the chikara or gazelle and in wooded districts the nilghai 
and wild boar. Not only for this reason, however, was it a joy in 
those days, thirty years ago. Mousin-oo-Dowlah, ex-king of 
Oude, though getting into the sere and yellow leaf, was a sports- 
man himself and a wing and rifle shot of no mean pretensions. 
To the real dyed-in-the-wool sportsman who happened into his 
good graces his royal highness was a prince indeed. Nothing that 
he owned in the way of beasts of burden, shikaris (hunters) and 
camp equipage was too good for a brother sportsman; but if he 
was a chess player, just good enough for him to win the rubber 
from after a hard tussle, his name was Keno, the whole province of 
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Oude was his as far as it was in the power of the ex-king to make 
it. At all events, he knew through his shikaris at least the best 
place for every kind of game. 

I was given a letter of introduction to his highness by a fellow 
sportsman in the regiment whose place we took, and a few points 
as to the old gentleman’s foibles. I happened to be a fair chess 
player, just good enough to make the winning by him a happy 
termination of a long drawn out game, so I, a mere boy, became a 
‘fidus Achates” to the old prince, shorn of his royal glories for 
coquetting, sub rosa, with the mutineers in the Great Mutiny. 
Besides, | could talk Hindoostani well and, though he could talk 
English, he disliked the effort of being grammatical. 

My experience of his liberality was soon tested. Four of us 
had planned a ten days’ leave but we were all subalterns, hard up 
and unacquainted with the country. I bethought me of my letter 
of introduction to the Nawab. | found him half-heartedly playing 
chess with an attendant—a courtier. I presented my letter, which 
was written in Hindoostani. 

“I was fond of shooting then?” 
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Next afternoon a little army of coolies presented themselves 
with a note stating they were baggage carriers, and to send by 
them such clothing and liquor as we desired in camp. With them 
we Sent two of our four bearers (valets). 

On Friday afternoon our guide, superbly mounted, arrived at 
my bungalow, where the four of us were ready. He saluted and 
led the way, keeping some fifty yards in front, outrider fashion, at 
a brisk canter. About fifteen miles out we found a relay of horses, 
to which our saddles and bridles were quickly changed. After 
going another ten miles we turned across country and by sundown 
came in sight of acamp. I hailed the guide. 

‘‘Is his highness there?” 

‘No, protector of the poor,” a title of courtesy given to every 
white of any social standing whatever. 

“Then why all this?” 

‘For your protectorships’ worthiness. It was the Nawab’s 
orders.” 

To be brief, there were six tents, one for each of us, one for 
mess purposes, one for a bath room, all 16x16 of the regular double- 





Painted by C. A. Zimmerman. 


“Yes, but I was also fond of chess. Would he proceed with 
his game and allow me to look on?” 

‘“‘Did I play?” His eyes fairly danced. A fresh foe to con- 
quer, a white man, who was no sycophant and would fight hard. 

“I did play moderately well.” 

The upshot was the old gentleman’s winning two out of three, 
the last game by a brilliant coup after a bad opening. In taking 
my departure, I innocently asked about a good locality for a ten 
day hunting trip. 

‘“‘How many go with you?” 

“Three.” 

‘‘When do you wish to start?” 

“Friday afternoon.” That was Tuesday. 

“‘Send your spare horses and a cook here tomorrow. Of the 
est take no heed. Except for the liquor you white men must 
drink. Ah! You don’t drink. It is well. A little wine is good 
for the aged whose blood is thinning, but for the young and vig- 
orous, No!” 


AN INTERRUPTED PILGRIMAGE. 


roof and walled kind. In rear some hundred yards or so was 
another camp for the army of camp followers, grooms, gun bearers 
and water carriers, with horses and elephants, ten of the latter. 

Four of the elephants were thoroughly well trained for shoot- 
ing and would stand fire as coolly as any veteran soldier. We 
used them entirely during the trip, shooting from pads on their 
backs on which we sat cross-legged or anyhow to suit, with our 
guns in front of us ona rack. One might imagine that this would 
preclude good shooting, but, even if you could not take your shot 
on the move, these intelligent mammoths would stop in their tracks 
at a word or a touch. 

It was immense; not merely the magnificent beast we rode on, 
but the success and comfort of the whole proceeding after the first 
awkwardness wore off. We hunted mostly in couples, circling the 
jheels in opposite directions and also wooded tracts. The ducks 
would take no heed of our approach till we were close upon them. 
Then a quick and more or less successful right and left would be 
followed by a retriever in bronze who would drop his cotton 
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sheet, the universal cloak and only garment except the breech 
clout of the poor peasant and day laborer. 

On our first days we took in a chain of lakes and sloughs, 
going out in the morning and resting at a village some fifteen 
miles from camp at noon, where we found everything we needed, 
besides an ample lunch and a hearty welcome from the landed 
proprietor, who had a boar for us to kil. In the afternoon we 
shot back to camp and our united bag was over four hundred head 
of sundries, consisting of grey geese (anser palustris), barnacle geese 
and brant, mallards, pintails, redheads, spoonbills, widgeons, black 
ducks, green-winged teal, snipe, partridges and a brace of mag- 
nificent long-tailed peacocks; the bulk was dispatched to head- 
quarters at once for distribution from the mess and among our 
men. So it went on day by day for four days; then we shifted 
camp for a couple of days into a wooded district, where wild pigs 
were to be found, killing the “mighty boar,” on horseback and 
with spears en regle, who was terrorizing the village where we 
lunched the first day. It was a wheat country where the quail, 
that most epicurean of tid-bits, were abundant. 

Here we received an insight into the great intelligence of the 
trained elephant. 

We were still-hunting in couples, Humphrey and I were a 
team; I was in the lead when we reached a narrow irrigation ditch, 
unusually deep, however, perhaps ten feet. It was usual for the 
elephants to cross these narrow ditches in their stride. But on 
reaching the bank my mount declined to cross, receiving all 
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urgings with a waving trunk and shrill trumpetings which said: 
‘“‘No! No!! No!!!” But there was no apparent reason for his 
refusal, so he was starkly driven to make the trial. At last in 
despair at not being understood, he made a leap at it, the banks 
gave way, and my elephant was jammed in a hole up to his 
shoulders, out of which he could not get, nor in which make a 
move other than lifting his feet. We were in a fix; to dig him out 
would take men, tools and time, none of which were immediately 
handy. 

The other elephant had crossed lower down and had tried by 
trunk-twining to pull his comrade out, but without avail. The 
driver then suggested getting enough boughs from a neighboring 
grove to fill up the hole 

“How?” 

“Oh, the elephant will do that if we give him the boughs.” 

This was done; bit by bit the mighty beast worked the 
boughs down under his feet, and raised himself high enough to 
scramble out of the hole. Both elephants had worked together, 
without orders, and seemed to understand each other and their 
individual share in the work. 

It is needless to say we enjoyed a most successful trip, and 
that a hearty vote of thanks was tendered the Nawab, under whose 
auspices we enjoyed several other pleasant trips. 

And, wonders to relate, bucksheesh (gifts) were refused. 

‘‘Naheen (no), we are the servants of the Nawab and have our 
orders.” 





PACK TRAIL AND WATERWAY IN THE KOOTENAY. 


WM. BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


the head of the lake of that name and just a little below the 
mouths of the Duncan River, you will see in bold black letter- 
ing the name ‘‘Argenta.” The heavy dot before this lettering and 
the dignity lent 
by an imposing 
circle about it, 
would lead the 
traveler ap- 
proaching the 
point on a Can- 
adian Pacific 
steamer naturally 
to search the 
Shore with his 
glass for the city 
of anywhere 
from a thousand 
to ten thou- 
sand inhabitants 
which he imag- 
ines it represents. 
But he doesn’t 
see the city. 
Lardo is an- 
other point 
which is given considerable prominence on the maps. Unlike 
Argenta, one can see Lardo, or what the flood that poured through 
the gash in the mountains at the mouth of which it stood has left 
of it—half a dozen shaky wooden Shells, up to their ears in sand 
and debris. 

The ‘‘Nelson” did not stop at Lardo, but approached near 
enough to its battered little wharf to admit of a mail sack being 
thrown ashore. Then she backed away, swung around and headed 
for the other side of the lake. I stood on deck beside the mate. 

‘‘Where is Argenta?” I enquired. The mate smiled. He had 
probably heard the question before. 

“Why, it’s right opposite Lardo.” 

“Yes, I know; but I don’t see it,” 


a you will look at a railroad map of the Kootenay country, at 





Grizzly Creek, from bridge on the Pack Trail. 


‘Well, you see, there ain’t much of it to look for. You notice 
that log shack with the corral behind it? That’s Argenta.” 

The mayor of Argenta was aboard, though I had not known it 
before. He was returning from Kaslo, and bore up cheerfully 
under his load of good humor and Walker’s Club. His name was 
George. Unlike his namesake in the late Greater New York contest, 
he did not need to be elected. He was mayor of Argenta in his own 
right. He owned the shack, he owned the corral and he owned 
the pack outfit. He was an autocrat, a proud one, and well the 
dignity of his estate sat upon his capable shoulders. As I looked 
at his beaming, ruddy countenance, I thought what a magnifi- 
cent animated tribute he was to Nature and the lavish healthfulness 
She spilled over the mountains of the Kootenay, and how careful 
must be his supervision of the sanitary arrangements of the town 
over which he so acceptably presided. 

I struck the first willow clump in sight upon landing and 
changed the stiff collar and adamantine linen shirt, the slings and 
arrows of conventional attire, for the untrammeling and luxurious 
woolens of camp life. The mayor extended the freedom of the 
city and his shack, and when he discovered I was a brother of the 
pioneer steamboat man of Duncan Lake and River at the other end 
of the pack trail, hospitality oozed out of him like showers out of 
an April sky and he insisted upon my eating at his table and occu- 
pying all his bed. 

‘*You can have anything I’ve got,” said the mayor, with some 
picturesque interjections which lent force to the statement but 
sounded better than they would look in print. ‘And tomorrow 
I’ll put you across the trail.” 

My attempt to photograph the mayor after his third drink 
next morning, as he stood in a characteristic attitude in the hot 
sun, beaming on the floating population of Argenta, was a failure; 
for he fled precipitately inside his shack as soon as he noticed what 
I was at, heaping maledictions upon imy head as he ran. | kept 


him in the house for half an hour.- He would approach the door 
cautiously from time to time and finding me still on guard with the 
kodak, would hastily withdraw into the gloom, with a rumbling 

If | remember aright, he even threatened 
He ultimately removed the little window in 
I don’t think he harbors 


thunder of anathemas. 
me with gunpowder. 
the other end of the shack and escaped. 
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any ill-feeling against me. If he does, I have made amends by here 
admitting how he out-manoeuvred me and the kodak. 

It took George’s Dutch cook until noon to find the horses. 
The mayor decided that it was then too late to pack them all and 
make a Start that day, but he agreed to lend two pack animals and 
a saddle pony to the manager of a prospecting company and my- 
self, and we started at one o’clock up the pack trail for Duncan City. 

The pack trail was great, and to me a new experience. I had 
travelled over many a league of prairie, on foot, on horseback and 
on wheels, but never before had I twisted along a mountain trail 
in the tracks of a cat with hoofs. Upon leaving Argenta the trail 
winds up the side 
of the mountain, 
Switches back, 
then on and up 
again, until it is 
several hundred 
feet above the 
lake. Two miles 
from Argenta you 
are passing the 
many mouths of 
the Lower Duncan 
River, connecting 
Kootenay and 
Duncan Lakes. 
The trail is very 
narrow and the 
mountainside is 
Steep. It is rocky, 
too, though not so much so but that stunted pines may find a footing, 
scattered here and there far above and far below. In places one 
might almost reach out from the trail and grasp the top of a tree, 
the roots of which hold a precarious grip on the rocks sixty feet 
beneath. The valley of the Lower Duncan is broad and thickly 
wooded and the view from the pack trail is grand and beautiful 
beyond description. Six miles from Argenta and a little beyond 
Grizzly Creek, the trail passes close to the brow of a precipice, 
from which one looks with a giddy shrinking down eight hundred 
feet on to the winding blue ribbon and its green banks, and beyond 
to where the deep waters of Kootenay Lake gleam like mir- 
rored silver between their flanking, towering walls. 

Sunlight rar-ly pierces the wild gorge through which roars 
Grizzly Creek. We kept a good lookout for the bears which had 
been seen by a couple of prospectors here, earlier in the day, but 
they were probably miles from us. The way is steep into the 
canon. Over the foaming grayish-green waters at the bottom, on 
elastic stringers of fir swings a narrow foot bridge, swaying, 
swaying always, as if in sympathy with the tortured stream beneath. 
One looks up the deep, narrow gorge of Grizzly Creek into the 
fleecy clouds amid the glacial peaks whence it has its beginning. 
The air in the sombre valley of the creek is chill, and damp with the 
breath of its far-flung spray. Back a few hundred yards the trail 
was sunny and sweltering. 

| had ridden the saddle horse for several miles, but after pass- 
ing the half way point on the trail, I struck out ahead of the horses, 
afoot. Families of young grouse scattered before me in places as 
1 walked along, but I did not shoot any, for it way July. Occa- 
sionally, where the trail dipped toward the river, flocks of ducks 
rose from the sloughs and marshes which bordered it. 

The sun was sinking behind the mountains when we at length 
crossed the bridge over another strong, rapid stream, Glacier Creek, 
and shortly afterward came out upon the shore of Duncan Lake. 
Opposite, a mile away, lay Duncan City, but separated from us by 
the River Duncan. We sent a yell across the water, a response 
came immediately; and after unpacking and picketing our horses, 
we sat down on the beach to await the arrival of the boat which 
put out from the other shore. I had not seen my brother for 
seven years and hoped to find him in the boat, but he was out 
above the town and had not heard our call. He knew that I was 
in the Kootenay, but had hardly expected I would cross the pack 
trail to see him, and was therefore both surprised and pleased 
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when I met him a few moments later. 

After mutual greetings, we sat down at the Hotel Simpson to a 
supper of bacon, beans, green peas, potatoes, green onions and 
rhubarb sauce that was enjoyed with such appetites as only those 
who have spent an afternoon on a pack trail can know. Then we 
turned into our blankets for a good night’s rest, preparatory to a 
trip on the little steam packet ‘‘Idaho,” in the morning, to the 
head of navigation on the Upper Duncan River. 

Duncan City, like Argenta, is built entirely of logs, though it 
is larger than Mayor George’s town. While at present there are 
not more than a dozen buildings, it is a place with a future. The 
hills surrounding the lake and along both the Upper and Lower 
Duncan are rich in galena, and gold is found in many of the 
streams. The town is laid out on the slope of a low hill, at the 
other side of which, a mile away, runs the Lardo River. It is one 
of the few natural townsites of the Kootenay region, which may 
be said to stand for the most part on edge. Mr. Simpson, the 
proprietor of Duncan City, is an enterprising and accommodating 
gentleman, the postmaster, hotel and general storekeeper of the 
place, all these businesses being carried on under one roof. He 
had a neat garden beside his establishment, in which I noticed 
among other things corn, peas, tomatoes, onions, beets, radishes 
and pie plant. 

We got away at eight o'clock in the morning. Beside my 
brother, his engineer and myself, there were on board a number of 
prospectors with their outfits, and some goods for prospectors’ 
camps farther up the lake and river. At nine o’clock we reached 
Jubilee Point, headquarter camp of an eastern mining and pros- 
pecting company, where we put ashore Mr. Anderson, resident 
manager, some freight and the mail for his party. I took a snap 
shot at them from the bow of the Idaho as they eagerly read 
letters and papers from their distant homes. 

The Upper Duncan is winding, narrow and swift, and for some 
distance from its mouth, choked with sandbars. The little packet 
bumped and wriggled over these successfully, and through the 
jams of floating and sunken snags and sweepers that in places 
almost blocked the way. The Idaho is the pioneer steamboat on 
Duncan waters,—in fact, on three lakes; Medical, in Washington; 
Coeur d’Alene, in Idaho; and Duncan. Captain Cameron brought 
her, at considerable risk, up the treacherous stretches of the Lower 
Duncan River and, incidentally, at the same time added some forty 
miles to the navigable waters of the Canadian Dominion. 

The sand in the river caused the pump of the Idaho to work 
badly and we were obliged to make frequent stops to get up steam. 
In consequence, 
it was near sun- 
down when we 
reached the land- 
ing at Hall Creek, 
at the head of 
navigation on the 
Upper Duncan. 
After landing the 
passengers on 
the wild and 
lonely shore, we 
took on a couple 
of prospectors 
who were out of 
provisions and 
awaiting the ar- 
rival of the boat, 
and started down stream. It was an exciting run. Long 
before we reached the mouth of the river, it had 
become quite dark. Great, uprooted cedars swept the stream 
at intervals, sandbars lay ready to trip up the sturdy little boat, 
and neither could be seen until we were close uponthem. Yet she 
made the trip in safety. Just at the mouth of the river, a bar 
gripped her bottom, but she got away again after twenty minutes 
of furious puffing and churning the sand behind her. We reached 
Duncan City at eleven, and having satisfied our appalling appetites, 
got to bed at midnight. 
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Flowing into the Upper Duncan about three miles from its 
mouth is Houser Creek. There is always a history in the nomen- 
clature of the topography of a wild country, and I enquired from 
whom this stream took its name. I was told that a certain ‘‘old 
man Houser” had once come down to frontier civilization out of 
this country with $900 in placer gold. He returned for more, and 
was never afterward heard of. No one ever knew where he had 
got the precious yellow flakes. 

Next afternoon we took a run on the Idaho over to a long, 
deep bay behind Jubilee Point, where we caught fifty fine fish in 
less than an hour. 
There was a dog 
aboard, anardent 
retriever, that 
grew more and 
more excited as 
fish after fish 
came to the sur- 
face. His interest 
at length — evi- 
dently led him to 
believe that he 
was expected to 
take an active 
part in the land- 
ing of the fish, 
for with a loud 
whine he sprang 
from the bow of our boat into the lake, seized a shining beauty, 
struggling to keep his tail in the water, by the fin and swam 
back with it to the angler, amid loud applause from the excursion- 
ists. As the ardor of the dog seemed likely to interfere with 
further fishing, we landed and after a dip in the chill waters of the 
lake, returned to Duncan. 

There are several varieties of fish in these waters, including 
trout, salmon, “red,” “squaw” and white fish. The latter is not 
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the whitefish of the great lakes but a small fish somewhat like q 
grayling. 

The climate of the Kootenay is mild and healthful. The ther- 
mometer rarely goes below zero and the snowfall is usually mod- 
erate. Steamers run on Kootenay Lake throughout the year. 
Duncan Lake freezes late in the season. In the infrequent nooks 
of land along the waterways and between the mountains, fruit 
trees, where planted, flourish. 

The Kootenay is a grand country for the sportsman. The 
lakes and streams abound in trout; the parks on the higher moun- 
tains are the home of big game. Sheep, goats, bears—silvertip, 
brown and black, are common about Duncan Lake. The marshes 
in the valley of the Upper Duncan furnish plenty of wild fowl 
shooting in season. Fur-bearing animals are numerous, particu- 
larly martens. Blue and ruffed grouse are found almost anywhere 
on the mountains. 

But the country is, before all, one of mineral resource, and 
the men you meet there are searching for wealth among its iron 
hills and care little, as a rule, for sport. Still, it is a good thing 
to know that there is sport to be had in the Kootenay for the 
Seeking. Our hunting grounds are becoming more circumscribed 
year by year. 

Hazel nuts, gooseberries, and black and red raspberries of 
finest quality and largest size were abundant on the mountains 
surrounding the lake, and a day or two later, the Idaho dropped 
two of us opposite Jubilee Point, with pails and some lunch, on a 
berrying expedition. We spent the greater part of the day in the 
thick undergrowth and filled the pails with magnificent black rasp- 
berries. In the evening a man from the prospectors’ camp rowed 
over for us and we spent the night at Jubilee Point. In the morn- 
ing we took the Idaho back to Duncan, and after dinner, a pros- 
pector and myself started on foot with our packs across the trail 
to Argenta, to catch the boat for Kaslo. The walking was good 
and the weather glorious. That evening by eight o’clock we had 
dined, bathed, shaved and were once more arrayed in the indurate 
linen of civilization. 





STILL-HUNTING THE DEER 


WALTER C. BROWER. 


N the old days, from 1860 down to 1870, deer hunting was 
usually carried on by the hunter going into the forest single 
handed, and there seeking to meet his game on equal footing. 

He allowed the deer a chance to prove their wits. Driving and 
hounding were lost arts, for the time being. A dog found in the 
woods chasing deer was sure to be shot by the first hunter that 
saw him. It was fashionable in those “old fogy days” to still-hunt, 
and it was considered almost a crime to drive deer in any of the 
various wayS now so popular. 

An October day spent among the jack oak ridges that ran 
for miles through the dense poplar slashes or along the birch and 
hornbeam knolls in the vast districts of heavy timber, in those 
‘sold days,” was one of the most glorious brain-building and nerve- 
restoring exercises a man who honored the rifle and loved the deep 
solitude of the pathless forest, could tind on this mundane sphere. 
Talk not to me of the ecstacy the rewarded lover feels when he 
clasps the seemingly unwilling maiden to his bosom for the first 
time; breathe no more of Elysian abodes or halcyon days. But 
just give me a glorious October day, with the haze of Indian sum- 
mer hanging in the horizon, and that crisp, life-renewing air which 
is born of the hard night frosts, and then let me go into the jack 
oak ridges, where they roll away for miles among the poplar slashes, 
aud where the footsteps of man do not too often intrude. Along 
those broken and knotty hills, where as afternoon pastime the old 
bucks are polishing up their horns on sundry saplings, preparatory 
to important business transactions a /a Fitzsimmons vs. Corbett, 
with certain other hard-horned bucks of these hills, and fora stake 
well worth the battle. 

Phe old does, with their spring fawns, now in the gray coat, 


will be napping in the edges of the slashes. Every little while one 
of them will hear or see or smell me. Then she will yet up 
awfully quick. There will be a wild rush. Dead brush will crash, 
old rotten logs will be broken and rolled over, and there will be a 
general tearing and threshing of things, as though the foul tiend 
had broken loose in the thicket. But nota hair of that shrewd old 
doe do I see. The buck appears to be some fifty rods farther up 
the ridge. He has heard the rumpus and knows just what is afoot. 
Hear him snort and stamp, and then, how still the woods become. 
Ah, me! Well, it takes a silent foot, a keen eye, steady nerves and 
long patience to ‘‘sarcumvent” a buck on his own stamping ground 
before snow falls, especially when the old doe is out-lying. But 
then, we may meet another day. There is consolation in the 
thought. 

The short afternoon is more than half gone. I have routed 
out at least half a dozen deer, but I have hardly had a glimpse of 
grey hair or a white flag. My dander is up; | am not going home 
empty-handed if it takes all night. A half mile farther ahead | 
rise a little ridge, carefully. 1 can see over the top. There is a 
deep hollow just beyond in which is a thick growth of popple, 
hazel and hornbeam. What makes that little ironwood wave about 
so? Nowit stops. There it goes again. That is a ‘‘buck’s doings.” 
You scoundrel! You won’t escape me this time. It looks as 
though all the brush in the woods was between me and that deer. 
I can’t see as much as a hair? 

The wind is all right. It is getting late, and he will move out 
of that hole pretty soon. 1 stand still and await events. No,l am 
I have been in just such scrapes before, several times. 
A half hour passes away. The sun 


not nervous. 
I have heard him move twice. 
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begins to cast long shadows across the hill. An unusual quiet has 
settled down on the woods. 

There comes a bluejay. He alights ona tall jack oak right above 
the deer and sets up a villainous screeching. Curses on his prying! 
How | would like to blow him to pieces! He has done his work. 
The deer takes two or three short, jerky jumps, wheels round an 
old tree top, and trots up the knoll. Fortunately he stops. See 
him toss his antlered head as lightly as if it did not weigh an ounce. 
He is forty yards away. Through a little opening I can see his 
shoulder, head and neck. Quick as thought the old rifle is clapped 
to my face. For a moment the muzzle seems to wave about like 
a leaf in an autumn wind. Then it becomes as steady as a rock. 
A deadly bead is drawn on the shoulder—stay—that may not do. 
With a steady swing the sights run up his neck to a point an inch 
below the butt of his ear, as he looks quartering away from me. 
The hair triggers are sprung. 

A short, sharp, wicked crack, such as no breechloader can ever 


sand hills, the wolves are howling to keep mecompany. I mentally 
promise myself that, at no distant date, I will try a shot at one of 
their stealthy, sneaking forms. 

The next day at about 3 o’clock Pp. M., the old farmer met me 
with his team out on the logging road near the place where | killed 
the big buck. But there had been some other doings, too. Only a 
matter of a little spike buck, that stood in the road and looked at 
me just a second too long. He went down ‘‘all of a heap,” with 
one under his chin, and he was a fine fellow, fat as a stall-fed lamb. 
Then there was an old doe that stood on the far side of a little 
marsh. It was one hundred and fifty yards, but a ball through the 
shoulders stopped her within ten rods of where she stood. 

The old farmer dragged the big buck out to the road with one 
of his horses. We loaded him into the wagon and started for 
home. In alittle while I called halt where I had the old doe already 
pulled out near the road. 

‘‘By jolly,” says the old man, “you've not got another?” We 
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make, breaks the stillness. The buck never heard it. He is down. 
He is ‘‘as dead as a door nail.” Whata noble fellow! See that huge 
neck. He has a fine head of horns with four points, and he was 
an experienced buck. See where the ball came out of his left eye. 
I have stuck him and the red blood gushes. The testicles are cut 
off to prevent them from tainting the meat, which they will soon 
do at this season, and spoil it tor the table. But where is that blue- 
jay? I ram down a ball, with vengeance in my heart. But no blue- 
jay is to be seen. With two long forked sticks, a gamble and a 
bent down sapling I easily hang up my deer, after the entrails are 
carefully removed, so his head swings six feet above ground. 

The sun is set and the long shadows quickly turn into deep 
gloom. A sharp walk of half a mile brings me to an old logging 
road. It isfour miles to the farmhouse where lam staying. As I 
hurry along the pulse of life thrills, my foot is light, and I feel a 
serene content of mind. Far across the lake, among the huge 
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load her into the wagon, while the farmer talks about what good 
luck, and how he will give me a month’s board free if I'll 
throw in some venison. We are within a mile of home when 
1 halt again, and pull out my little buck from behind a big 
log. The old farmer opens his eyes and mouth wide, and there 
are a variety of exclamations, flavored with ‘thoosier.” We load 
in the littie rascal, and the three make a respectable showing for a 
day and a half of ‘‘still-hunting” in the “old fogy” times of muzzle 
loaders. 

1 turned the little spike buck over to the old farmer. When 
his skin was taken off about three inches of fat, flaked with layers 
of lean, was found spread over his ribs. And didn’t we have venison 
steak, broiled and fried; and didn’t we have roast venison, and on 
Sunday a huge venison pastry? Perhaps that old farmer's wife did 
not know how to cook venison, but | rather mistrust that she 


did. 
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EVERGREENS. 
MAE SONNE. 
Sunday.—Ill. 


Drift Creek runs in a southwesterly direction through a 
beautiful wild district, with rugged mountains, covered from base 
to summit with dense growth, on the east, north and south. Yes, 
and you might say on the west, too, for it really winds around 
their mighty feet as if to almost beg a right of way. You who 
boast of rising with the sun would be in luck, truly, if you lived 
here, for, hemmed in on all sides as we are, the sun does not rise 
till nearly midday and if your excellent habits carry you so far as 
to go to bed when the sun sets, you would have time here to be 
fast asleep by half-past four. 

In some places the Drift spreads itself out flatly on the land 
between low shallow banks, the low lands reaching back into a 
broad fertile valley, and in other places the mountains push them- 
selves up So closely together that there is scarcely room even for 
the Drift, narrow itself as it may, to flow between them. Here it 
would be deep and dark, and would grumble and dash its foam 
against the steep rocky banks, sending its echoes chattering up the 
deep ravines, intruding its voice where restrained from pouring its 
waters. 

The whole length of the stream as far above and below as I 
have ever been (and I imagine my knowledge of it is as extensive 
as anyone’s) flows over almost solid rock. Sometimes the bottom 
is level and smooth, marked with innumerable tracings and seams. 

It has not always been characterized by so solid a bed, for 
there is one place up above the old foot bridge where the water 
runs so green and still from under the overhanging firs, that you 
can see the print of a deer’s foot near the edge, while farther out 
in the clearer water can be seen dozens of birds’ tracks. Then just 
a little farther around the bend near the steep bank is the print of 
a baby’s foot in the solid grey rock as plainly as on the day it was 
first made. The wee chubby heel and five short toes could not be 
doubted. No one knew when or how it came there, not even the 
oldest settlers, though it was thought by some of them that it 
belonged to some of the Siwash tribes (now almost extinct) that 
roamed over this part of the country. 

Perhaps some dusky mother and her dark-eyed little papvose, 
in days gone by, bathed in that same limpid pool, under those 
same graceful young firs,—no, their parents, the tall sturdy ones 
higher up. Perhaps when he cried she dipped him deeper into the 
water that last time to make him a braver brave, and his little bare 
foot touched the soft mud at the bottom, which, undisturbed by 
the tranquil current, after many years, perhaps ages, retained the 
imprint until it petrified. 1 wonder if he grew up to bea famous 
chief, wise and haughty, as his mother dreamed he would. | 
wonder if,—perhaps, perhaps. At least he left the impression of 
his fat little toes, did that little brave. 1 hope all the impressions 
you and I leave look as innocent as that of that small foot. 

Then sometimes the bottom is worn in deep gorges and gullies 
the highest portions of which project above the water in long 
narrow benches oftentimes a hundred feet in length by only a few 
inches across. These benches running lengthwise of the stream, 
are seldom wider apart than a sturdy urchin might jump with ease. 

We always rose early at my aunt’s (before sun-up, mind) 
and especially on Sundays. Not that we went to church, for there 
was not one within ten miles and ten miles is a good day’s journey 
in the mountains, but my aunt seemed to have formed the habit 
when she was a girl at home, | think, from the appearance of her 
father, whose picture hung in my aunt’s bedroom; though why 
these people who have such strict Sunday habits are so hard visaged 
| could never imagine. 

There were five of us. Aunt Angie, Cousin William, a hand- 
some dark young fellow of twenty-two, more familiarly known as 
“Bill,” Cousin Katherine, named for her grandmother, and modern- 
ized and poetized by herself to ‘‘Catha,” and myself. There was 
another boy, too, who was never at home. Real mountaineers 
were Bill and Catha. The mountains did not know an animal or a 
danger of which Bill was the slightest afraid. He had killed more 
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bear, deer and elk, and caught more fish than any half dozen men 
for miles around. Generous, brave and strong, with just enough 
gentleman in him to make a genuine hero. But he was not fond 
of society, that is, the society of man; so that he was rarely at 
home, preferring the company of his gun, fishing rod and dogs. 
Thus he would whistle to Cap, the famous deer hound, and Maina 
the little bear dog, and be gone for weeks at atime. But what fun 
when he returned. He would harness the little mule (I said har- 
ness, didn’t 1?—to be sure I hardly think it possessed even the 
dignity of a harness either)—a kind of rigging something after the 
pattern of the panniers of Spain, fastened by strong deer skin 
thongs and hanging down on each side. Catha said poor humble 
little Jocko reminded her for all the world of a huge pocket 
gopher. Then there would be numberless trips far back into the 
mountains, returning laden with venison for winter use. What 
with half a dozen such expeditions and numerous small excursions 
occupying a day or so, Aunt Angie, Catha and I were generally alone. 

Although our nearest neighbor lived some eight miles down 
the creek, and towards its head there was not a human being 
within twenty-five, on Sunday Catha and I, and especially Catha, 
would pull out all the finery we owned, and with the most striking 
of coiffures, array ourselves and walk forth. Not that once in the 
whole fifty-two Sundays were we likely to meet anyone, nor that 
we had any particular place to go, at least what a young lady 
attired as we would call “any place,” but almost anything will 
amuse a country girl, particularly a mountain girl, so with a white 
lace parasol, a hat with trailing scarlet blossoms (for Catha had 
eyes as black as night and jet black hair) and a novel, she would 
announce that we were going down to the old log in the pasture. 

Nothwithstanding there were thousands of logs, and hundreds 
of bends, and dozens of fords (as is often the mode of designating 
one spot from another with country people), there was ‘‘our log in 
the pasture,” and ‘‘up at the bend,” and ‘‘down to the ford,” and 
if we mentioned one or the other, none of us were ever guilty of 
mistaking which one was meant. There was only the log, and the 
bend, and the ford with us. 

Never in my life have I found a book sufticiently interesting to 
read out of doors, so on this particular Sunday, after I had made 
the acquaintance of the family of thrushes that had taken up their 
abode in the branches above our heads and all the little green 
worms and ants and bugs that crawled in the grass beside me, | 
yawned from sheer ennui, stretched myself, left Catha enjoying her 
novel (evidently in an interesting portion, her big eyes growing 
bigger and bigger), strolled back to the house, exchanged my 
starch and frills for something more comfortable, took my fishing 
rod from where it is ever ready for me in the fork of a tree in 
front of the house and hied up stream for a few quiet hours. 

Aunt Angie has prohibited my wading, but today I will just 
pull off my shoes and stockings, as I will get them wet anyhow; 
at any rate, who can fish and watch his feet at the same time? 

Isn’t it delightful, to paddle along the bank on the cool moss 
(of course I have to step in the water now and then), here a shady 
nook with little red crawfish that turn tails and dart into the 
dark deep water as I approach and there where the sun shines 
through the leaves, turning the pebbles at the bottom into nuggets 
of gold! It isin the shadier places where you catch the finest trout. 

We of the Drift never use a landing net,—in fact, some of us 
would hardly know one if we saw it, and a reel is a thing almost 
unheard of, but with an alder or, better still, a willow rod long and 
flexible, a single fly and,—ah, there is a lovely place, so,—a 
swing of the line, the fly touches the water!—a gentle glide on the 
surface,—a tug, a bend, a dart, a firm sudden turn of the wrist, a 
gleam of silver, a—ah, isn’t he a beauty,—ten, | declare, fully 
twelve inches long, silver underneath, light grey with darker grey 
spots on his sides. Not the real speckled trout with glints of red, 
you say, oh, no, but the mountain trout! The whole length of the 
Drift from mouth to source he and his family hold undisputed 
sway, hence the royal curve of his nose, his stiff back. 
he quivers. 
then 

Dear me, I’m dripping wet! I’m like a small boy with waders 
if they reached quite to his eyes he would venture just an inch 


See how 
It seems a pity to eat such a beautiful creature, but 
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over them; and however short my skirt is, I am sure to draggle 
the hem. 

I] may as well wade, now 1am wet, so up the creek I go, my 
boots and hat hanging by the strings down my back. 

A beautiful day! Standing on an old tree that has fallen and 
projects out over the water, 1 hook one greedy fellow that takes 
the fly before it reaches the water and another in the rapids just 
below ‘‘the rocks,” so with the trio on an alder withe, I decide 
there will be plenty for supper and clamber up the rugged bank, 
becoming entangled in the thick undergrowth, sinking knee deep 
in the cool soft moss, till reach a certain lofty ledge.a favorite 
nook of mine—-some distance above. 

I reach the top breathless and throw myself down on the soft 
moist verdure to rest. Almost immediately below me the Drift 
flows placidly along. 1 can hear its murmur just loud enough to 
break the monotony and not disturb one’s thoughts. 1 cogitate 
on the number of fish that most likely still remain in its swirling 
eddies that might be mine. But I have always made it a point to 
leave a Sport before it loses its interest. 

Above me the mountain rises perpendicularly, with great banks 
of gigantic ferns waving their feathery plumes, while over my head 
is amass of blue-green maiden-ferns with graceful scarlet columbine 
amongst it shaking their heads in the breeze. Ido believe I see a 
troop of green and golden fairies with quivering wings just entering 
the yellow-throated trumpets. Is it—I believe—yes, no—its a 
humming bird! How beautiful—how dainty! I wish it would be 
quiet for a moment. It flutters and trembles, thrusts its long bill 
into a flower, now another, flutters and trembles some more, then 
vip! darts away and out of sight. A cluster of brown fungi 
creamy-lined—growing on the stump at my back sends out its 
pungent, woody odor. The whole air is filled with odors. 

“Drowsy scents and murmurs haunting every place,” of cedar, 
fir, spruce, the dusty and suffocating odor of the brake—and what 
is that other—familiar—what can it be—oh, the fish! Have you 
ever noticed what a clean, pleasant smell a freshly caught trout has? 

1am lying on a shelf that slopes gradually down to the water, 
and at the foot a tiny stream gurgles from among the ferns, and 
splashes over the stones. Ona large flat stone where the water 
spreads out and joins the Drift 1 can see a foolish teeter-bird bowing 
and smirking, and with each bow and smirk he screams, ‘‘See it? 
see it?” but for the life of me I can’t tell what he means. Perhaps 
he is calling attention to his whole surroundings, for this really is 
a lovely spot. And then you know there are some people who are 
never able to see beauty in objects, and especially out-of-door 
objects, unless they have someone to go along and say ‘‘See it? 
See it?” so perhaps he isn’t so silly, after all, as he looks. 

In the willows near by I hear myriads of bees drowsily hum- 
ming and working at gathering pollen—wicked little sinners, don’t 
they know this is Sunday? A Sunday—! A Sunday! A sunny- 
day—How sleepy I am, how drowsy. I must come here again on 
a Sunday—a sunny-day. 

1 wake with a start and find that the bees have left the willows, 
the teeter-bird, disgusted with my inattentiveness, tuo, has quitted 
his stone and contortions and flown away. I spring up, hastily 
draw on my boots, fling my rod across my shoulders and set out 
for home. 

The sun is disappearing behind the western slope. I pass the 
same places I was at but a few hours ago, but how different every 
thing appears in the twilight. Where the glow of the sun made 
each object distinct today, now is all grey; where today it was 
Shadow, now isas black as midnight. I wonder if our thoughts and 
actions present such a contrast under different circumstances—lights? 

I haven’t harbored so many bad thoughts, or committed very 
many bad deeds today, have I? I am saying to myself as I pause on 
my knees to creep under the bars. Well, no, yes—excepting the 
bedraggled skirt, and that is all dry, indeed it is—and, and, the fish, 
but then you see, there are enough of them for supper, so—lI rise 
with a clear conscience, 

O! self-satisfied human nature. O! capricious human heart, 
But here I 


when will you rise above quibblings and loop-holes? 
How delicious the supper smells! 
(To be continued.) 


am at the house. 
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A LITTLE CALIFORNIAN NATURAL HISTORY. 
E. A. BRININSTOOL. 


There is another animal which must come in for a good word. 
I reter to that long-eared specimen called the jack rabbit or “New 
Mexico sailor” as some facetiously name him. 

He is well named. He is just like any other rabbit, save that 
he is from one-third to twice as large, has longer legs in proportion 
to his size and the most preposterous ears that were ever mounted 
on any creature but a jackass. When he is sitting quiet, thinking 
about his sins or is absent-minded or unapprehensive of danger, 
his majestic ears project above him conspicuously, but the break- 
ing of a twig will scare him half to death and then he tilts his ears 
back and starts for home. All you can see then for the next 
minute is his long grey form “streaking it” for the sage brush, head 
erect, eyes bright and his ears just canted a little to the rear, but 
showing where the animal is all the time, just the same as if he 
carried a jib. Now and then he makes a marvelous spring with his 
long legs high over the stunted sage brush and scores a leap that 
would makea horse envious. Presently he comes down toa grace- 
ful lope and shortly he mysteriously disappears. He has crouched 
behind a sage bush and he will sit there and listen and tremble 
until you get within six feet of him when he will get under way 
again. 

But one must shoot at a jack once if he wishes to see him 
throw his heart into his heels and do the best he knows how. He 
is frightened clear through now, and he lays his long ears down on 
his back, straightens himself out like a yard stick and with every 
spring he makes he scatters miles behind him with an easy indiffer- 
ence that is enchanting. He drops his ears, sets up his tail and 
leaves for home at a speed which can only be described as a flash 
and a vanish. Youcan hear him whizz long after he is out of sight. 

Then when the hot weather comes, to be ‘strictly in it,” you 
must go to the mountains and camp out for a few weeks or months, 
as the depth of your pocketbook will allow. On a trip of this 
kind you must have a burro—unless you are to stay at some 
hotel where they will steal you blind. The best way is to take a 
burro and pack on him all you want to carry, and a California 
burro will carry the contents of a four room cottage on his back 
a small cottage | mean of course. Then ‘‘hit the gravel” and have 
a good time. You don’t have to carry any feed along for your 
burro, for he will eat pine knots or anthracite coal or brass filings 
or lead pipe or old bottles—in fact ‘‘any old thing” that comes 
handy, and then go off looking as grateful as if he had had oysters 
for dinner. The burro has an appetite that anything will relieve 
temporarily, but nothing satisfy. 

My brother and | took a trip to the mountains once and had 
one of these pocket editions of a donkey along with us. The first 
night out while we were making camp the burro took charge of 
my overcoat which I had carelessly thrown down on the ground, 
and examined it with a critical eye all over with as much interest 
as if he intended getting one made like it. After he had done 
figuring on it as an article of apparel, he began to contemplate it as 
an article of diet. He put one foot on it and gently lifted one of 
the sleeves out with his teeth, and chewed and chewed at it, grad- 
ually taking it in, and all the while opening and closing his eyes in 
a kind of religious ecstacy, as if he had never tasted anything quite 
as good as an overcoat before in his life. Then he smacked his 
lips once o1 twice and reached after the other sleeve. 

Next he tried the velvet collar and smiled a smile of such con- 
tentment that it was easy to see chat he regarded that as the 
daintiest thing about an overcoat. The tails went next along with 
some loaded shells and cough candy. Then my notes dropped out 
and he took a chance at that—manuscript letters written for 
friends at home. But he was treading on dangerous ground now. 
He began to come across solid wisdom in those documents that 
was rather weighty on his stomach, and occasionally he would 
come across some remark that would shake him up till it loosened 
his teeth; it was getting to be perilous times with him, but he held 
his grip with good courage till he began to stumble on statements 
about California climate and the wonderful growth of fruits and 
vegetables that not even a burro could swallow with impunity. 
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He began to gag and gasp and his eyes to stick out and his 
forelegs to spread, and in about a quarter of a minute he fell over 
as stiff as a carpenter’s workbench, and died a death of indescrib- 
able agony. I went and pulled the last piece of manuscript out of 
his mouth and found that the sensitive creature had choked to 
death on one of the mildest and gentlest statements of facts that I 
have ever laid before the trusting public. 

Such is life in California. 


MY FIRST MOOSE. 
SASKATCHEWAN. 


Four o'clock A. M. was the hour set to make a start on a moose 
hunt. Everything was got ready the night before; toboggan lashed 
up and a train of four splendid ‘‘husky” (Esquimaux) dogs securely 
tied, which was to draw our outtit and feed for themselves for four 
days. 

Being my first experience of preparing for a moose hunt 
naturally I did not rest very well and I think | woke and took a 
look at the clock every hour of the night. At 3 o’clock I was up 
and in a few minutes had a cup of tea and started for the old 
Indian’s tent, Nee-shoo-egah-na-goos, who was going to take me 
to where he had seen a band of 
moose a week previous. I took a 
look at the thermometer as I was 
leaving and the spirit stood at 
forty degrees below zero, nota 
breath of wind was Stirring and 
our start was pleasant, although 
cold. I was in good trim for the 
trip, having done a great deal of 
snowshoeing during the winter. 
A day or so before | took pre- 
cautions and had my snowshoes 
strung anew, which, of course, 
when on a fresh track, would 
enable me to go faster. The old 
man was ready and waiting (for a 
wonder) when I arrived at his 
tent, and his only question was: 
Had I lots of tea? I assured him 
it was meewasin (good). He took 
his place on the lead and away we 
went through the bush and over 
small lakes until we had covered 
about ten miles, when the old man 
stopped and said it was time to 
boil the kettle. 

In half an hour we were off again, the old man always in his 
place, I following in the wake of the toboggan, which made 
travelling considerably easier for me than breaking the road. 
Coming to a large muskeg, the old man pointed to a hill I suppose 
ten miles away and told me to go to that hill and wait there for 
him; he would go to the left and see if any fresh tracks could be 
found. 

I did as | was told. The old Indian was authority now. It 
took me a long time to get to the hill, as I had to break the road 
for the dogs through stunted tamarack and very lumpy ground, and 
the snow lay about three feet deep. 

When I got there I found that the old man had arrived before 
me and had made a fire. I was glad to see the expression in his face; 
I knew he had found tracks or traces of either caribou or moose. 
Without a word being spoken his tive fingers went up, which indi- 
cated that he had seen tracks of that number of moose or caribou. 
He now told me he had seen tracks of five moose and, knowing 
their habits, left them alone for my sport, to take place on the 
morrow. 

We made camp for the night, clearing away the snow to the 
moss and getting a good supply of wood. It was now about sunset 
and the only thing left of the day’s duties was feeding the dogs 
and getting our supper. This all done, we had our final smoke and 
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turned in, I under two pairs of blankets, the old man under one 
and the canopy of heaven for a tent. 

Long before daylight the old man was up and had a fire going 
and the kettle boiling. I had gone to sleep after having been waked 
by the heat of the fire, helping sleep on. I had not slept the whole 
night, either from thinking of those five moose or the cold creep- 
ing under the blankets. In confidence I expect it was the latter, 
Sleeping in the open air in winter is not quite so comfortable as a 
warm house and good bed. He woke me up a second time and 
said it was near daylight and we must be off, as a little breeze was 
blowing and we could take advantage of it and get on the moose 
while they were asleep. 

Our start was made just at the break of day, leaving our camp 
outtit and dogs secured, the old man taking the lead at about right 
angles from the direction we had come the day before. We had 
not gone more than seven miles when we came upon the tracks of five 
moose, which the old man told me had passed there the day before. 
How he knew this was by the hardness of the snow in the tracks 
and he said he did not think we would have to follow the tracks 
more than half the day before seeing them. 

On we went. Now and again the old man would inspect the 
tracks and at last, after we had travelled some six miles, he 
stopped a moment and said: “They are not far.” 

Now, of course, he had given 
me my instructions how to act 
and to make as 
possible. 1 did as he did, which 
highly pleased the old fellow. 
We had not gone more than a 
hundred yards, when he stopped 
and said: 


little noise as 


“There is where they slept 
last night.” 

We examined the five beds and 
found the had not yet 
frozen, which indicated that the 
tive moose were not faraway. The 
old man sat down and filled his 
pipe, I doing likewise, and then 
and there I got my final instruc- 
tions. I wastold to go to the right 
as he was going to the left,and to 
be very cautious not even to break 
a twig, and he impressed upon me 
the desirability of my ‘taking 
time.” We had not parted more 
than ten minutes when I heard a 
shot. I knew the old man would 
not fire unless af what we were 
in search of and unless his shot would drive them towards me, 
which made me very cautious, both with eyes and ears. 

I was not kept long in suspense. I heard something coming 
crashing through the trees. I was prepared for anything, having 
a double-barrelled Greener 12-bore gun, and both cartridges loaded 
with buckshot. The old man had advised me to take a shot gun, 
as he said I would get a close shot. By the noise, I knew the 
animals were very close. I kneeled hidden behind a clump of 
willows and as low down in the snow as I could crouch. Not 
more than a moment and they broke cover—a large bull and three 
cow moose, coming straight toward me. When within about ten 
feet I fired at the bull’s head. Down he went, passing me by only 
a foot or so, and plowing up the snow ten or twelve feet 
farther on. 

I had heard of people having ‘‘buck fever.” 1 had it now, for 
I did not think of my second barrel and so adding a cow to my 
quarry, all I could do was to stand and look at the three cows fast 
disappearing in the bush. Once they had gone, my senses came 
back and I had quite a task before me to get at the artery and bleed 
the moose with nothing but a small jack knife I carried. Having 
done this, I sat on the animal and waited for the old Indian. | 
knew he must have killed one too. 

It was not long until he arrived, and he was greatly pleased to 
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see that I had bagged the best animal in the band. He had killed a 
cow. He asked me why I had not fired and killed a cow. I told 
him I had forgotten that I had a double-barreled gun (he knew | 
had been using a single-barrelled gun shooting around home). 1 
did not care to acknowledge I had lost my senses for a few 
minutes. The Indians would have called me ‘‘an old woman,” and 
other nice names. 

However, we had two moose, a bull and a cow. I should 
judge their combined weight would be about twelve hundred 
pounds. How were four dogs to take the meat and our outfit 
home. I did not know. I ventured to ask the old Indian, who 
said: 

‘We will take as much of the meat as possible and I will build 
a Stage and cache the remainder, and come for it in a day or so.” 
The building of the stage was a simple affair and took but a short 
time. Four trees were selected six feet apart, and two poles lashed 
to the trees ten feet from the ground. Other poles were placed 
crosswise and the stage was ready for the meat. We skinned both 
the animals and put what meat we were going to leave on the stage, 
which concluded our day’s work—none too soon for me. The 
excitement had worn off and I was tired and had to go back to our 
camp, which we reached with great satisfaction. Arriving there, 
it did not take us long to get a cup of tea, have a pipe and turn in 
for the night. About sunrise the old man called me. Breakfast 
over and the dogs fed, we went to where we had left the meat, 
loaded up and retraced our steps homeward. 

The return trip was made in half the time it took us to come 
out. I was the proudest man in the country, having killed my 
first moose, a good one, whose fine antlers are now in my pos- 
session. 


NIGHT ON THE ROSEAU. 


It is night upon the Roseau, the winds have died away, 

The landscape glistens in the light of the firmament’s array, 

And the stars on high are striving to shed their brightest beam, 

Each rivalled by another retlected in the stream. 

The bashful moon, all blushing red, just rising takes a peep 

O’er swamp and stream and tangled wood, the wilderness asleep. 

Coyly she glances at the scene, softly her blushes fall 

Through interlacing branches ona hunter’s canvas-wall. 

She takes the bodkins from her hair and silver ringlets quiver, 

Then casts sly glances at herself, deep in the polished river. 

Higher and higher she wheels aloft full robed in silver light, 

Then proudly to the world proclaims herself the Queen of Night. 

A muskrat softly threads his way across the river's face, 

His course the broken waters and dancing moonbeams trace; 

Two spreading lines of ripples the polished surface mar, 

And set in tuneful motion retlected moon and star. 

Deep stil/ness hovers over all, save now and then a break, 

As faint the notes of wild fowi float across a distant lake, 

Or through the glittering moonbeams falls the wavys’ sad refrain, 

As through the night, with arrow’s flight, they plow the Queens 
domain. 

Jack Frost. the tireless weaver, is working might and main 

Among the leafless branches to clothe them all again; 

With warp of chilling glances and woof from vaporous air, 

He weaves the crystal garments and hangs them everywhere. 


* * * 


The pale old moon, the tired moon, swings low along the west: 
With languid glow, serene and slow, sinks peacefully to rest. 
E. P. Jaques. 


Written in camp on the Roseau River, Kittson Co., Minnesota. 


“BEFORE THE WHITE MAN CAME.” 

“Before the white man came,”’—ah, that is a time to which the 
red American looks back with longing and regret. Not to the days 
before Columbus—they are away beyond his knowledge and linger 
only in tradition, along with tales like that of Noah and the Ark 
but to the nearer day within the memory of the living, when the 
Indian was still master upon the soil which bred him. What need 
had he, in those years of freedom and of plenty, of the white man’s 
arms! His range was wide as the sea and his herds as the tossing 
waves upon it. 


‘‘When I was a boy,” old Nopahchass once said to a white 
man as they sat together under the stars on the great plains between 
the Saskatchewans, ‘I have lain down at night with my people 
upon this spot and could not rest for the hollow thunder of the 
buffalo’s hoofs beneath my head.” 

Spear in hand and bow and quiver at back, he sat his “painted 
horse” like a cavalier of old. His weapons were ample to this 
dusky hunter. He launched his eager pony into the midst of the 
Surging brute mass and slew his fill. If pressed in the wild gallop 
between the crushing files, a twang of his bowstring and the flying 
herd split over one of its number in the dust, clearing the way 
before. It required more skill and more strength to send a ffint- 
pointed shaft hurtling through and through a plunging monarch 
than to pierce him with a leaden ball. It was something, too, to 
speak about after the hunt. 

Then the strings and strings of meat drying above the fire in 
the centre of each pictured skin lodge, the pemmican and the 
tongues! And the games and songs and dancing and amours 
about the camp fires at night! Truly, the red man was a Savage 
prince when the trail of his unyoked cattle was deep in the face of 
the ground. 

Mr. Russell knew the Indian as he was and has seen the buffalo 
‘‘as grass” upon the plain. He has drawn aside for an instant the 
curtain from that half-forgotten, prodigal past; he has torn from 
the Indian the trappings of squalor and degradation which are 
his today and shown him to us at that time of robes and meat and 
war and love and feasting,—strong, proud, bold, the commanding 
figure upon the land which he called mother and its most typical 
and striking,“Before The White Man Came.” 

WM. BLEASDELL CAMERON. 





Photo by T. W. Ingersoll. 
I. THe Opportunity. 





ICHTHYC NOMENCLATURE UP TO DATE. 

Since twenty-five years ago the entire systems of nomenclature 
and differentiation of the species have undergone such a radical 
change that students of the mid-century school are now hardly 
able to recognize familiar fishes by their binomial or trinomial 
labels, though laymen are fortunately able to distinguish and deter- 
mine both the fishes of science and the fishes of sport and com- 
merce, as mystic brethren do by the grips and signs of their respective 
orders. Passwords and countersigns may have changed, but we 
recognize our subjects in the dark as well as in the light. Under 
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these changed circumstances we cannot but feel that the WESTERN 
FIELD AND STREAM is greatly indebted to Professor Evermann of 
the United States commission, who is perhaps the highest authority 
in America on Systematic Ichthyology, for voluntarily furnishing 
its readers with the subjoined infallible key to the intricacies in 
which the much vexed mascalonge question appears to have 
become involved, and we are certainly flattered and encouraged by 
the interest which he has expressed in our work as well as in our 
inartistic efforts to weigh and compare his tishes and ours by our 
respective Scales. 

We hope our readers will hereafter call mascalonge, pike and 
pickerel by their right names. One infallible index would be the 
fins. Any fish, however large, with red or reddish tins streaked 
with dark branchiose rays is wot a mascalonge. The tins of the 
mascalonge are grey, and dotted with round dark spots. 


Editor Western Field and Stream: 

Phe articles on the muscalonge and its kindred in recent numbers 
of your valuable magazine are very interesting. 

It seems timely to say a few words regarding the proper scien- 
tific namies of these fishes, i.e., the names by which they are known 
in syStematic ichthyology. 

The genus Esox as understood by Linneus, was a composite 
one containing Species not at all congeneric. Among others it 
included Esox /ucius (the common pike) and Fsox belone, a species 
of needletish not found in America. 

In 1810 Ratinesque divided the genus, and chose belone as the 
type of Fsox. For the other species (the Esox /ucius of Linneus) 
he proposed the name Lucius, making it Lucius lucius. 

According to the rule followed by practically all systematists, 
we are compelled to accept the arrangement of Rafinesque. 

The genus Fsox has no American species. The family Esocide, 
however, has some 19 or 20 American species, all tishes of salt or 
brackish waters, and belonging to the genera Tylosurus and Achlennes, 
—the saltwater needletish, houndtish, etc. 

The generic name Lucius must therefore form the basis for the 
family name for the pikes and their kin, so they are the Lucitda. 

The following key to the species of Lucius is given by Jordan 
and Evermann in the*‘Fishes of North and Middle America,” recently 
issued by the National Museum. 

he scientific names given are the ones now accepted by all 
systematists: 

a. Cheeks entirely scaly; branchiostegals 11 to 16. 

b. Opercles entirely scaly; dorsal rays 11 to 14; color greenish, 
barred or reticulated with darker. 
105 to 108 in lateral 


line; dorsal rays 11 or 12; anal 11 or 12; snout short, the middle of 


ce. Branchiostegals 12 (11 to 13); scales 


eye nearer tip of lower jaw than posterior margin of opercle; species 
of small size, 

d. Head short, 3 4-7 in length of body; 
dark green, sides withabout 20 distinct, curved blackish bars. 


the fins unspotted. 
eye 223 in snout. Color 
—Lucius americanus, the banded pickerel. 

dd. Head 
greenish, the 
usually distinct, irregular, and much reticulated. 
little pickerel, or 


eye 24%4 in snout. Color light 


streaks of darker, 


longer, 
with 


34 in body; 


sides many narrow, curved 


—Lucius vermiculatus, the western or 
hump-backed pickerel. 
cc. Branchiostegals 14 to 16; dorsal rays 14; anal 13; scales in 
lateral line about 125; middle of eye about midway vetween tip of 
lower jaw and posterior edge of opercle. 
narrow, curved dark lines and streaks, mostly horizortal and more 
or less reticulated. 


Color greenish, with many 


—Lucius reticulatus, the common eastern pickerel. 
bb, Opercle with the lower half bare of scales; branchiostegals 
14 to 16; anal 13 or 14; dorsal 16 or 17; Color 
grayish, with many whitish spots, the young with whitish or yellow- 
ish crossbands; dorsal, anal and caudal spotted with black. 
—Lucius lucius, the common pike. 


scales about 123. 


aa. Cheeks as well asopercles with the lower half naked; branch- 
iosteguls 17 to 19. Color dark gray. 
e. Sides with scattered round black spots, sometimes banded 
with dark. 
—Lucius masquinongy, the muscalonge or maskinonje. 
ee. Sides unspotted, or with vague, dark cross-shades. 
—Lucius masquinongy immaculatus, the unspotted musca- 
longe, or great northern pike. 
ece. Body with narrow, dark cross-shades, which break up into 
vaguely outlined dark dots. 
—Lucius masquinongy ohiensis, the Ohio muscalonge. 


The specific name of the muscalonge must be spelled masquin- 
ongy as that is the spelling given by Mitchill, who tirst used it as 
the Specitic name of this tish. 

The known habitat of each of these species may be stated as 
follows: 
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1. Banded Pickerel.—New England to Florida, east of the Alle 
ghanies. 

2. Western Pickerel.--Mississippi Valley and tributaries of Lakes 
Erie and Michigan, south to Mississippi and Arkansas. 

3. Eastern Pickerel.—Maine to Louisiana. 

4. Common Pike.—Freshwaters of northern parts of North Amer- 
ica, Europe, and Asia, southin the United States to New York 
the Ohio River. 

5. Muscalonge.—Great Lakes region and northward. 


and 


6. Ohio Muscalonge.—Ohio River and tributaries. 
7. Great Northern Pike.—Lakes 
also in Chautauqua and Conneaut Lakes. 
BARTON W. EVERMANN, 
Ichthyologist, U.S. Fish Commission. 


of Wisconsin and Minnesota: 


As to the distribution of the mascalonge in the State of Min- 
nesota, which is under discussion, we will say that it has been 
known for many years to persons who are acquainted with the 
waters of our northern tier of counties, that they were to be found 
in nearly all the lacustrine groups there, though the public gen- 
erally were not aware of the fact; and in 1854-5 Mr. Charles 
Hallock, who was appointed Superintendent of Lakes and Summer 
Resorts to the New Orleans Fair by Gov. Hubbard, published an 
enumeration of the lakes of the State by counties, together with 
the several kinds of fishes to be found in each county; and in this 
resume he designates the mascalonge as a resident of Aitkin, Bel- 
trami, Cass, Chisago, Cook, Wing, Dakota, Goodhue, 
Hubbard, Itasca, Lake, Mille Lacs, Morrison, Otter Tail, St. Louis, 
Wabasha, Winona, Wright, 18 counties in all out of a total of 81. 


Crow 


THE PARTRIDGE. 
| loved to hear its rolling drum 
Sound from some bole of fallen tree, 
Or watch it on affrighted wing 
Speed thro’ the forest far and free; 
So dense the shade that scarce a beam 
Of light would gild the mossy floor, 
Where the pine needles and the leaf 
Had spread a russet carpet o'er, 
That scarce the gunner’s step was heard 
To startle the unconscious bird. 

Calumet. 


TEN MILE LAKE. 

R. M. NEELY. 
Driving four miles southwest from Dalton on the Great 
Northern Railway in western Minnesota, we catch our first view of 
“Ten Mile,” as the road winds abruptly around the top of a heavily- 
wooded hill about a mile distant, and as the horses are urged on 
at a faster gait, we See an occasional puff of smoke and hear the 
muffled report of a gun on the pass. 

The lake proper is composed of two large bodies of water, 
each nearly round and possibly two miles wide, separated by a 
narrow Strip of land (the lower pass), over which the road leads 
up to Colonel McFarland’s place, of which we have heard through 
numerous friends. Our quarters are quickly assigned to us at the 
club house, located about fifty feet from the farm house proper, 
and we get out of our business clothes and into our hunting “togs” 
in less time than it takes to tell. 

Down on the pass the sport has become lively, judging from 
the constant pounding of guns, and joining the shooters we are 
surprised to find two old friends from Ashland, Wis. Our hand- 
shakings are cut short by a sharp ‘‘Mark south!” and dodging into 
the nearest cover, we are given a chance to stop a redhead in- 
comer, and the flight continues very fair until it is too dark to 
shoot. 

Up at the main house, which is presided over by a most refined 
and charming hostess, the daughter of the late Colonel McFarland, 
we find a hot supper awaiting us and experience that delightful 
sensation of catering to the inner man at a well-appointed table, 
with appetites just beginning to take an edge from the bracing air. 
Returning to the club house there are chairs invitingly drawn up 
around an old-fashioned wood stove; and with lighted pipes, we 
are at peace with all the world and in the mood to listen to tales of 
former trips on Devil’s Lake, Deer River or any other place, and 
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occasionally to add one ourselves that loses nothing in the telling. 
If the long bow is drawn a trifle under the surrounding influence of 
comforts dear to a sportsman’s heart and through clouds of fragrant 
tobacco smoke, tinging all the past with roseate colors, who can 
censure us? 

Our guns standing in silent rows behind us and the walls lined 
with hunting coats, hats and boots, form a fitting background for 
such a scene, and we linger over it till Pete looks sleepily in at the 
door and advises us that five o’clock is ‘‘tol’'able” early when you 
don’t know when to goto bed. Feeling the force of this remark, 
we knock the ashes out of our pipes and after wiping the guns, go 
upstairs to tind a large room with three cosy iron beds and a 
smaller room behind with more, beds that give visions of 
repose and dreams filled with long shots made upon switt flying 
teal. Turning in quickly, we are soon lost to the things of earth 
and all too early Pete’s hammering on the stove pipe announces that 
we must leave our dreams behind us and turn out in the chill of a 
November morning and hustle shiveringly into our clothes, while 
the industrious Pete starts a fire. 


two 


Having decided to try our luck shooting over decoys, we load 
our two dozen mallards and redheads into the wagon and are off 
land, before the 
are well located 


for the upper lake, about two miles distant by 
first faint tinge of red has shone in the east, and 
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assured by the oldest inhabitant (the loquacious Pete) that the fish 
are ‘‘powerful hungry” at that time of the year and that he had 
‘even knowed ‘em to jump ata bare pole.” We calla halt at the 
last statement, fearing that our oldest inhabitant may be tempted 
to exaggerate a little if we allow him to go on, and wishing to tell 
all the big “fish stories” ourselves. 

Again we cross the pass on our way to the station and home, 
and hope to be able to discount Pete’s tales after our try at the 
‘*Ten Mile Lake” bass in the spring. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER. 

The WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM has an announcement to make 
which will interest sportsmen in all parts of America. Every 
subscriber, old or new, who promptly sends to this office one 
dollar for a year’s subscription to the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM 
will receive, free of cost, a beautiful photogravure, 16 by 25 inches, 
of Zimmerman’s famous hunting picture, “The Tight Shell.” 

Since the small reproduction and history of this widely-known 
painting appeared in the September issue of the magazine, many 
letters have been Suitable for 
framing, could be obtained. 
the original plates were destroyed by fire, but the renewed interest 


asking where copies, 


received, 
As previously explained by the artist, 





Tue Lower Pass at 


in the direct line of flight between the middle and north pass in 
time to hear the tirst whirr of wings as a flock swings over us 
while it is yet too dark to shoot. 

‘That's a good sound,” says Roll, and a few moments later 
“Mark!”—a sharp report of nitro, and ‘‘See me tumble him;” but 
I had been too busy on my side, stopping a greenhead about to 
settle among our decoys and sending a parting shot after another, 
to heed anything else. 

Why repeat the old, old story of good shots made and clean 
misses, with explanations of how it happened, delightful weather, 
jolly companions, and so on, that go to make an ideal day’s shoot- 
ing? We tind our way back after nightfall, taking a short cut 
through the woods which proves as usual to be the longest way 
round, leading us a merry pace through marsh and brush till our 
two miles lengthens to nearer five. 

A light from the windows of the club house at last saves our 
guide from further sarcastic remarks about his path-tinding abilities, 
and we spread our modest bag upon the floor before the admiring 
gaze of our friends from Ashland, who have just gotten in with a 
‘**Canada honker” and are anxious to tell us how it happened. 

But all good things have an end, even the pleasures of duck 
shooting. Wemake numerous plans for next year and promise 
each other a try for bass and pike in the early spring, as we are 


Ten Mice Lake. 


in and demand for the picture seemed to warrant another repro- 
duction, and Mr. Zimmerman was consulted. The 
present offer. 

This is no cheap premium offer. 
be, like the original, a work of art. The copies printed from the 
first plates were sold at $3.50 each and brought Mr. Zimmerman 
several thousand dollars in royalties before the plates were destroyed 
by accident. 


result is our 


The new reproduction will 


The fact that our subscribers get it for nothing does 
not lessen the value of the picture, the price of which will remain 
as before, but is in line with our policy to make the WESTERN FIELD 
AND STREAM the most widely-read sportsman’s publication in Amer- 
ica and, apart from its own merit, to offer extra inducements to 
add to its already large and steadily-growing circulation. The 
picture is now controlled exclusively by this magazine and can be 
obtained only through the publisher. 
dollars for subscriptions, either new or renewals, will be entitled 
to an extra copy of “The Tight Shell.” 


Anyone sending us five 


GAME LAWS AND GOOD SHOOTING POINTS. 

Inour August and September numbers we published a complete 
schedule of the best shooting points and the game laws in all the 
leading Western game States. Extra copies of these numbers will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents. 
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THE WONDERS OF RAILROADING. 


In writing of a recent trip to St. Louis over the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis R. R., our Mr. Hallock summarizes the wonderful im- 
provements in railroad equipment and appliances in a forcible 
manner when he says: Of course I was impressed with the 
Superlative appointments of our compartment car “Brilliant,” 
which more than justified its cognomen, for it simply had all the 
luxuries and comforts known to fastidious railway travelers in 
these modern times; but it was only when we laid over for thirty 
minutes for breakfast at Burlington, that | was made to realize, for 
the first time in my life what really constitutes the make-up of a 
complete first-class passenger train. 1 spent the entire interval in 
company with a skilled mechanic, in looking it over. Why! the 
anatomy of the human frame work is scarcely more wonderful to 
contemplate. Each coach was a study in itself; the express and 
postal cars, the sleeper, the dining car and the rest, though one had 
not to look above the level of the trucks on which the coaches 
themselves rested to discover an exemplification of all that modern 
genius has developed in the past twenty years; not only the 
air brakes, refrigerators, the heating, lighting and ventilating 
apparatus, but the trucks themselves with all their springs and 
patent wheels and innumerable contrivances for safety, comfort 
and speed were as complicated as a Geneva watch, and twice as 
wonderful; and the expense! Well, the cost of the lay out would 
have run a New England town when I was a boy, while the superb 
superstructure would have filled the Queen of Sheba with a wonder 
which the splendor of King Solomon never provoked. 





‘A FAMOUS BITCH. 


The above is an excellent picture of Minnie K, the famous 
English setter bitch owned by Dr. E. H. Kessler of St. Louis. 
Minnie K has never been defeated in her class, and has won every 
special for which she could compete. She has been passed upon 
by all the prominent judges. 


SIX DOLLARS FOR TWO. 

WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM and the new Magazine of BIRDS 
will be sent to any address for one year on receipt of two dollars. 
Either one is worth many times the price. If you are alreadya 
subscriber to WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, the period will be ex- 
tended one year from date of expiration. This offer is Jimited, so 
take advantage of it wow. It entitles you also to the handsome 
premium picture (19x25) of the Golden Pheasant, the price of which 
in art stores is $3.50. We unhesitatingly pronounce Birds one of 
the prettiest publications of the day, a perfect marvel for the 
price, and no home is complete without it. Address John P. Burk- 
hard, Publisher WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. For a sample copy 
of Birds send 15 cents in stamps to the Nature Study Publishing 
Co., Chicago; or it may be found at the newstands. 

Do not fail to read the article on page 195, entitled “An 
Exceptional Offer,” which will enable you get a copy of that 
famous shooting picture, “The Tight Shell,” by Zimmerman. Do 
not let this opportunity slip. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BREEDS. 
A Reminiscence of the National Field Trials of 1877. 
A. H. HORNSBY. 


A recent foregathering with an old friend, who acted as one 
of the judges at the National field trials for pointers and setters, 
held at Patoka in southeastern Illinois in 1877, which I believe 
were the first of the National trials, furbished up memory and 
recalled a most enjoyable week so vividly that I am constrained 
to put them on paper. Reporting, as I was, for the Chicago Tribune 
I was allowed facilities of obtaining a close view of the trials that 
the general public did not enjoy, and only curtailed by my ability 
to plunge through brake and briar as closely as possible after such 
whirlwinds on foot, in cover, as Patrick Henry, Joe Dew, Whitford, 
John Davidson and a few others ‘‘to the manor born.” If ever a 
special worked hard for and earned his douceur (and I was very hand- 
somely paid) I did in keeping up with that procession for a week. 
rhe rules made a very prominent feature of “speed” and some of 
the sharps with speedy dogs played that suit for trumps the best 
they knew how to—and they knew. 

At that time canine controversialists (not dog fighters) were at 
it ‘tooth and toe nail,” eva voce wherever they met and in print 
wherever they could get the editorial ear. Pointer vs. Setter, 
Llewellin vs. Laverack, Native vs. Imported (or ‘‘Blue Blood”) and 
Red Irish ‘‘agin everything” were the great and burning questions 
of the day. At the field trials came together the chosen repre- 
sentatives of all the breeds with cohorts cf supporters imbued with 
the certainty that their favorites would assert their superiority; 
the chief interest centered on the meeting of Bow, the celebrated 
imported pointer and Lincoln, the native born Llewellin, though 
little Thunder, the pride of the Laveracks (lately imported at a high 
price), was expected to, and did, make it interesting to his com- 
petitors, but he lacked work in brush or on quails. 

Twenty vears leave cobwebs in the halls of memory which it 
is not easy to sweep away without the besom of reference to some 
journal of the day, so that this sketch will be found to be but a 
fillip to the memory of others to recall forgotten incidents in a 
notable gathering. It seems to me that Joe Dew, of Columbia, 
Tenn., handled Lincoln and C. B. Whitford, of St. Louis, handled 
Bow,—that John Davidson was controlling the destinies of a very 
handsome Gordon; but as the leading question was of pointer or 
Setter, the intense rivalry excited fixed many incidents in the meet- 
ing of Bow and Lincoln more firmly on the feeble page of recollec- 
tion. They were there to be weighed in the balance, not only as 
to their own merits but as representatives of their race. Each was 
handled by a past master in the art of field craft; the man was not 
who could give points to either Whittord or Dew, either in bona 
fide tield work or what has since developed into the art of field 
trial jockeying. The judges on that occasion were thoroughly 
practical sportsmen; Theodore Morford of somewhere in New 
Jersey (Newton), Patrick Henry of Kentucky (Louisville, I believe), 
and Joseph R. Patterson of Philadelphia, men who would decide 
against their own dog without hesitation did circumstances call for 
such action. Morford wasadyed-in-the-wool pointer man, owning 
a kennel of lemon and white native pointers as fine as silk (too 
fine, perhaps) from careful selection and in-breeding for over a 
generation; Patrick Henry leaned strongly to the setter; than he, no 
man better knew a good tield dog or could more readily summarize 
his merits; his memory for every minute detail of a day’s hunt 
was marvelous and he could marshal them in review to determine 
a finely drawn distinction with a lucid exactness at the same time 
a joy and a wonder to his listeners. Patterson was not so well 
known a man, but a thorough sportsman whose dog lore and field 
knowledge was practical. 

Among the Derby entries, for puppies, were a lot of very 
good material; but one, Sanborn’s Nelly, whose blood is exten- 
sively diffused throughout the land, was so pre-eminently excellent 
as to Shear the competition of much of its interest. Her owner, 
old Dave Sanborn, was, as he described himself, ‘‘an old hayseed 
Michigander with one lung.” Hayseed or not, he had found a 
puppy of high lineage, unusual tractability and natural hunting 
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instinct, and had imbued her with his own spirit of perseverance. 
The old adage says “Beware of a man with one idea,” and before 
the Derby was concluded competing trainers realized its force as 
exemplified by the hawk-eyed, shrivelled-up old wreck of anatomy 
whose one idea was ‘‘Nelly.” She was the apple of his eye, was 
to him as a beloved child, and she actually slept with him, at least 
the night his victory was assured. He had had a hard time of it 
keeping up with the human race horses, and had once appealed to 
the judges to keep “them limber legs” from running him off his 
feet. He might have hunted from horseback, but he had quickly 
apprehended the fact that there were tricks in the trade of dog 
handling that it behooved him to be right alongside of; and, that 
his darling Nelly should have none the worst of it for want of a 
backer at a pinch, the plucky old man hobbled along at a won- 
derful gait and was right at the front all the time. At that time 
old Dave was the essence of fair play (he afterwards deteriorated 
into jockeying with the cutest of them in self defense, for undoubt- 
edly the then existing rules tended to tricks) and once, her only 
flush, when Nelly and Dave were on one side of a dense brush patch 
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From the Painting by Tracy. 


and the judges at the other, he called their attention to the flush, 
but they, justly, would take no cognizance of what was not seen 
by one of them. He invited the judges and a few others to a love 
feast—a sort of thanks offering for their kindness in curbing the 
impetuosity of those terrific travelers through brush and briar who 
were working against him for the crown. After many libations of 
apple jack (home brewed) and the best ‘‘copper distilled” that 
Kentucky knew of, he became maudlin and the “boys” put him to 
bed, but there was no peace till Nelly, wrapped in a comforter, was 
laid by his side. 
All the notables of the canine controversy in print were there 
The Bryson’s Dave and P. H. of Memphis; Jarvis of Montclair, 
N. J., owner of Elcho and mighty champion of the Reds, before 
whose caustic and trenchant pen many had weakened of their faith; 
“Charley” Hallock of the Forest and Stream, and his rival knight of 
the quill and high priest in the temple of ‘‘Blue Blood,” ‘*Doc” 
Rowe of the then Chicago Field, and without whom a field trial 
would, afterwards, have been a lob-sided affair; Luther Adams of 
Boston, owner of Drake, and staunch “Blue blood man,” L. H. 
Smith of Strathroy, Ont., to whose enterprise and energy America 
primarily owes the splendid breed of setters it has, was on hand 


with the mighty Leicester, who was sick, however, and did not 
compete; Arnold Burgess, too, nervous and excitable as an electri- 
fied mercury bead, with Rufus the great, whose ugly temper pre- 
vented him attaining the highest honors in the field, for he would 
rather fight than eat, and thought the best way to settle a question 
was with a throat hold; but Rufus was a splendid dog on field and 
bench, to which the records of dogdom will testify. 

And there were others; but the mists of time have veiled their 
faces and made dim all but a few salient points of that notable 
congress, which, however, decided nothing actually; for, though 
Lincoln beat Bow and the rest, the adherents of the other breeds 
and strains went away satisfied that the rules and circumstances 
alone placed the crown where it rested. Personally, | would have 
awarded the prize to Bow; I think he was the better dog in cover, 
though not as speedy a prairie ranger as Lincoln. I saw Lincoln 
flush, run right over a bevy, in thick brush when the judges were 
out of sight; Patrick Henry was just the other side of a dense 
brush thicket from the point whence the bevy was flushed, and as 
he saw Lincoln almost at that moment considerably to the left 





THUNDER. 


front of the spot he could not associate him with the flush which 
was charged, naturally, to Dew or me. I believe had that covey 
flush been seen that first day it would have settled the trial. The 
real winner was Joe Dew and not Lincoln; though, as between 
him and Whitford it was Greek and Greek; but if there ever was a 
foxy one, entitled to catch the proverbial weasel napping, it was 
that same joe Dew, who had thoroughly studied the rules and had 
their weak points pat, and was ready to, and did, take advantage 
of their flaws of which the chief was the weight given to speed; 
he was right behind Lincoln all the time and with a wave of his 
hand would keep him well to the front of everything; it wasa 
great conception—if he flushed nobody was likely to see it, if he 
pointed he was stanch to stand till his good works were made 
manifest. Bow was no potterer, far from it, but he was cautious 
and steady in cover and was always where the judges could see 
every mistake, and such were unavoidable that rainy day when the 
trial with Lincoln was practically decided. The judges were 
unanimous in their award and had no need to put them down next 
day, when Bow seemed off, but it was a momentous event in 
American field dog history, and they appreciated that it was a 
‘Battle of the Breeds.” 
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A CHRISTMAS SOLILOOQUY. 


On an ancient platter of wondrous ware 
Lay a fowl of the bluest birth, 
Appetizingly dressed, 
With immaculate breast 
And a crisp and an ample girth; 
Oves! 

A fowl of the noblest worth. 
Under a snow pile soft and deep, 
In ahome of his own design, 

Rolled up to the throat 
In his hyemal coat, 
A gentleman stretched his spine: 
Just so! 
A bear of the blood, in fine. 


Said he: “That dandified gobbler 
In an oven may like to be, 
But this cosy old bole 
And my clerical stole 
Are quite warm enough for me, 
Thank you! 
It’s quite hot enough for me. 


“Strut and swagger I never would: 

And upon my ursanine word, 

| had rather be 

Just plain bruin, you see, 
To the other sort of a bird 

Ho! ho!— 
Than a jay on an Xmas tree!” 
—W. B. Cameron. 


Proclamation. 
To All To Whom These Presents May Come, Greeting: 


Whereas God in His providence hath been pleased to bring us 
to the close of another year of grace; it becometh all men, true 
sportsmen and others, to manifest a spirit of thankfulness, with 
humility and rejoicing, and the peace and good will which His 
Holy Son did at this time come among mankind to teach, being 
the season of His birth. It be meet, also, that we observe this sea- 
son in a spirit of amity and compassion, not only toward all men, 
but also toward those dumb and beautiful creatures which serve 
us and minister to our needs and comfort. Let it be also a season 
of peace and security for each free fowl and four-footed beast that 
doth inhabit the wood and the air, and let the sportsman stay his 
hand from the taking of life at this time. Also let him, out of his 
abundance and prosperity, not forget the poor, whom we have 
always with us, but give freely and with ungrudging heart, that 
others may rejoice with him; for he should remember that he is 
but a steward, that he brought nothing into the world and can 
take nothing therefrom. 

It is well and seemly, also, that the table be piled high with 
good cheer of turkey and cranberries and plum pudding and mince 
pie, and that the walls and ceiling be hung with holly and mistle- 
toe, and that the stockings of the little ones be fixed about the 
chimney, that they may be found ready by good Saint Nicholas 
and filled with toys and candies, to the delight of the boys and 
girls. 

And to all men and women and children, to rich and to poor, 
the FIELD AND STREAM doth extend the hand of greeting, wishing 
them A Moste Merrie Christmasse. 


WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, 


A SLIGHTED TRUTH. 


At the close of a period of the year when the outing season js 
at its height, when the thoughts of so many turn to the forest and 
the field, when more huntsmen are abroad than at any other time 
in the whole round of seasons, we would take the opportunity to 
remind sportsmen generally of a truth in connection with their 
object or purposes which seldom receives its due recognition. 

And what is the purpose of the sportsman in tramping atield? 
Is it to satisfy an innate love of worrying and tormenting the mem- 
bers of the brute creation, a passion for causing physical pain and 
suffering, or for pleasure in wanton destruction? Emphatically, 
No! And yet the enemies and opposers of field sports would have 
it so. They would have the world believe that the sportsman is a 
hard-hearted butcher, that he is subject to none of the finer and 
nobler sentiments and emotions, that his sole purpose is to kill and 
destroy. 

It is this mistaken hypothesis which we would controvert. Is 
it true? No. The sportsman is actuated by a different motive 
than this, and it is this fact which we would impress, not only 
upon the sportsman himself, but on all others as well. 
love and appreciation of Nature and all her glory and grandeur 
which is the real source of the motives and impulses which actuate 
and influence him. Watch him as he goes on his way exulting in 
his physical vigor and high spirits and drinking in with avidity the 
wild beauty about him. His wake is no path of destruction, even 
the denizens of the forest seem to realize that. See him as he 
forces his way up the hill by the stone wall, and suddenly startles 
a gray Squirrel perched on its top. For some little time he stands 
there, watching the quick movements of the saucy little fellow and 
smiling outright at his long-continued and vociferous scolding, 
until at last he takes alarm and darts away to a neighboring tree. 
No shower of leaden hail follows him, or other harm results to him 
from his interview with the huntsman, who is after nobler game, a 
grouse, it may be, or a deer or moose, and who would go far to 
avoid injury to this little ball of fur. 

And observe him also as, when a little farther on, he emerges 
upon the crest of the hill. About him on every side stretches 
away for miles a wide expanse of unbroken woods, at the first 
sight of which he is thrilled with ecstacy. To him the scene 
appeals as it can to none other but the sportsman, and he sits there, 
wrapped in admiration of its rare beauty and reading and conning 
over and over again the great. truths of Nature which are written 


It is his 


in it. 

‘How could you possibly have passed the weary hours away?” 
we have often heard asked of one who had spent the entire day in 
the woods. Tothe sportsman, such questions are utterly unin- 
telligible. How, in the few brief hours of one cycle of the sun, to 
observe and receive but one or two of the many precepts Nature 
has to impart, is the problem, rather, which perplexes him. 

One has but to know a little of the sportsman’s temperament 
to discover how faithful a disciple and sincere a lover of Nature he 
really is, and yet how many, with even a more scanty knowledge 
of him than this, are ready to prejudge him unfavorably, so hardly 
does human nature understand itself. And as he comes toiling 
home at the end of the day, weary and footsore and worn with his 
long-continued and arduous exertion, practically, if not wholly, 
empty-handed, his neighbor looks at him askance, smiling exult- 
antly as he remarks under his breath that “luckily no bird or beast 
has crossed his path, and his day has been a barren one.” How 
far is he from realizing what a richly bountiful day has in 
reality been experienced, and with what good and wholesome 
profit it was fraught! And what would such an one have said had 
he seen the sportsman, that day, deriving his keenest pleasure from 
his long and close scrutiny of the brute life of the woods! 

Though he may not have realized it himself, even, yet it is 
Nature that entrances him. In her presence the momentous 
trifles of his daily life appear in their true light, and he is freed 
from their tyranny. Here is an enchantment, sober, real and 
kindly. In her presence is a society healthful and beguiling, and 
at the same time ennobling and uplifting, to profit to the fullest 
from which is after all the real purpose of the sportsman’s outing. 
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WINTER TRAP SHOOTING. 

Some of the pleasantest days it is possible to spend at the 
traps come in winter; days when the air is clear and mild, the sun 
bright, targets brittle, and the gun barrels are not likely to become 
immediately too hot for comfort. It is wonderful how the excite- 
ment keeps the blood moving. A temperature which to anyone 
without such a stimulus would bring serious discomfort and might, 
perhaps, even be responsible for a bad cold, has no effect upon the 
shooter and is unfelt by him. With the meteorological service 
foreshadowing what to expect for the next twenty-four hours, it 
is not difficult at any time to arrange matters so that there will be 
no trouble on the score of weather. 

Then, many simple devices might be employed to make the 
sport of winter trap shooting even more pleasant than it is; a good 
high fence entending at an angle from the shooting house on either 
side would serve as a wind break and add greatly to the comfort 
of the shooters. By the exercise of a little ingenuity in this and 
similar directions, there is no reason why the sport should not be 
made even more fascinating during the dull winter months than in 
summer, when there are so many counter-attractions. 

Again, think of the healthful exhilaration of a winter after- 
noon at the traps, the appetite it provokes, the themes for 
discussion and reverie about the fireside in the evening! By all 
means, let us make of trap shooting the recognized winter diver- 
sion of the sportsman. There is no reason why this should not 
be so. Every natural argument is in favor of it. In the spring 
(for those who will take advantage of a wrong system of game 
laws) there is shooting as well as fishing; in summer it is too warm 
and there are so many other outdoor attractions, and in the fall 
the ardent and seasonable desire of the sportsman to indulge his 
love for rod or gun by field and stream before any other liking 
precludes all inclination for trap events. 

The FIELD AND STREAM is glad to note already a tendency to 
carry the sport later into the fall with each recurring season, and 
all that is necessary to bring about the complete revolution is for 
gun clubs to set to work to devise ways and means of arousing 
more enthusiasm. Let us have more individual matches, more 
local championship trophies, more team events between neighbor- 
ing cities and clubs, more of everything that will draw us out of 
doors at a season when we are too prone to tarry in an overheated 
and enervating atmosphere. It will make the winter of everyone 
who loves the crack of a gun shorter, more enjoyable and more 
healthful. So let Hurrah for winter trap shooting; and 
once more, Hurrah! 


uS Say: 


ONE MORE GUN FOR “THE HALLOCK CODE.” 


Probably no man in America has given as much study to our 
wild ducks as has Dr. F. Henry Yorke, of Foosland, Ills. He has 
Spent years of his life in scientific investigation of their habits, 
foods, flights,—in fact in learning all there was to learn about 
ducks—and is a recognized authority on any matter related to the 
most important of our wild fowl. Dr. Yorke’s forthcoming vol- 
ume, which embodies the results ot his exhaustive researches, will 
be of incalculable value to the sportsman who wishes to see the 
magnificent sport of duck shooting perpetuated. 

The endorsement by Dr. Yorke of “The Hallock Code” of 
Uniform Game Laws of the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, in the 
following interesting communication, is most gratifying to the 
publishers of the magazine: 

Editor Western Field and Stream: 

During the compilation and arrangement of my notes, which 
date from 1871, before the Chicago fire, | become more and more 
impressed with the advisability of such a uniform law as the 
Hallock Code suggests. As facts and figures are the most useful 
adjuncts to such an end, I have taken pains to place before you 
figures taken from one section of Illinois. In the field are some 
ten to fifteen hunters whose sole livelihood during most of the year 
was duck shooting, the proceeds of their skill their bread and 
butter. Situated near them were two firms who bought their 
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ducks, save four or five who shipped for themselves, Chicago and 
and St. Louis being their markets. 

Below St. Louis, about 120 miles, and reaching from the Miss- 
issippi River upon its eastern bank lay a chain of lakes, the largest 
of which isnamed Big Lake, connecting with several others, with 
miles upon miles of evergtades adjacent to them, abounding in oak 
mast, wild rice and other toods essential for the making of a duck 
paradise. 

Through the courtesy of a member of one of the firms, whose 
shipping books | had access to, | wish to show the terrible slaughter 
which existed upon one of our most gentle and dainty ducks, 
whose arrival as a migratory bird has the honor of being the first 
in the fall and the last in the spring-—the blue-wing teal. 

The principal attraction to this little duck was the large 
amount of a variety of duck weed, most prolific in its seeding and 
growing qualities, which flourishes to a greater or less extent pro- 
fusely in places along the route over the Fox Lake region, 
through the Illinois River with its adjacent lakes and sloughs, to 
the American and Sni bottoms, down the Mississippi, over Big 
Lake and from thence south tothe St. Francis on the Missouri side. 

During the years named below, the open season existed until 
May 1st and no limit as to number of birds, was at that time con- 


Sidered. Commencing from the month of April we find, from one 

firm alone, the following shipments of blue-wing teal: 
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We see from the 15th to 27th of April, not 
the prodigious number of 1,122 blue-wings alone. 


May 1st yet, 
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after year this had been going on, but it stopped a few years ago; 
drainage has placed the lakes ina position for cultivation, and heavy 
crops of corn now grow in profusion where once was a watery 
waste. Ihave collected data of all the ducks killed and shipped 
from there for several years, being perfectly acquainted with that 
section of country. 

Had even the 15thof April been the limit, what teal would have 
been left for breeding? 

The purpose of my new work on our ducks is to give facts 
and figures of all the flights from 1871 to date,and when we con- 
sider the numerous other factors which go to make the sum total, 
the answer as to what has become of our ducks will not remain a 
hidden number. We will, I hope, see that wild rice and celery, 
although good foods, like bread and meat are essential to a few, 
yet we will tind that it takes many kinds of food to thoroughly 
nourish and appease the appetites of our numerous capricious 
water fowl. 

Let us hear from others about the Hallock Code, for there is 
winter as well as spring shooting which only a universal code will 
touch. 

Take Illinois, the shooting in the northern part of the State 
practically ends on November 15, and commences, say, March 15. 
Now look at the southern part and in 1883 (and every year would 
average during the 80’s nearly the same,) from November 15 to end 
of December, 4,905 ducks were shipped by one firm (which would 
not be a half of the whole amount killed), of which 2,367 were 
mallards; from February to March 15th, 7,617 ducks, of which 
2,108 were mallards. Four months of duck weather in the north, 
and 12,522 killed in every month except January, and it frequently 
happened that they had from two to three weeks’ shooting even in 
that month. 

How could a law of even date be made for this State? For it 
appears to show conclusively that climatic zones only can be 
properly applied to the United States at large. 

Since 1871 I have studied and shot over the principal duck 
grounds of the United States from far below the frost line to the 
British possessions, and the more | refer to my notes the stronger 
are my convictions on that point. 


F. HENRY YORKE, M. D. 


—_~» 
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STORIES OF SOME SHOOTING STARS. 
HENRY DAVID. 


One night during the big Kansas City shoot last June, a 
crowd was Seated in the rotunda of the Midland Hotel, telling 
stories, mostly about oneanother. Frank Parmalee seemed to have 
more “on him” than any of the rest and after he got through 
laughing at the celebrated jack rabbit story which Charlie Budd 
had just told with great ec/at he said: 

*‘And—I don’t suppose you ever heard about what Fred Gilbert 
did at Waterloo, did you? It was and—just like this. There was 
a squad there composed of Rolla Heikes, Charlie Grimm, Charlie 
Budd, little Mackey, the Duchess and me. We always took the 
Duchess in our squad because it seemed to make her shoot better 
and she was mighty good company too, and held up her end like 
a veteran. Well, we were just going up for a ten bird sweep and 
the Duchess said: 

“*Now, Suppose we all go straight and«make a squad record.’ 

“Wel!l,—and—we all agreed to it and the Duchess led off and 
we all followed and what does this little Chinese-faced Indian from 
lowa do but miss his last bird and every one straight but 
him.” 

Gilbert spoke up in his child-like way: ‘‘That’s right, boys, 
I did that same thing and I’ve apologized to the Duchess a dozen 
times and she has forgiven me every time, so I don’t feel quite so 


“And—Well, it was like this,” said Parmalee, lighting a cigar. 
‘Some years ago, before I got to be such an awful good shot as | 
am now, I attended a tournament at a town in lowa where they 
used to give some big shoots. The prize for first average was $100 
in gold. I looked around, sized up the shooters present and then 
and there made up my mind that that $100 was mine. I was so 
sure of it that I had it all spent before the end of the first day.” 
Frank paused and began to feel in his pockets for a match, while 
the crowd waited in suspense. 

‘Well did you win out, Frank?” asked someone. 

‘“‘And no, I landed sixth.” 

‘‘Now, let me tell you one about Freddy,” said Harvey Me- 
Murchy from his place in the corner. “E. S. Rice told me this, 
and I guess it’s true enough.” 

‘Yes, it’s true enough if Rice told you, but the boys all know 
about that feather pillow,” said Freddy. 

McMurchy smiled. ‘‘This story has no feathers in it, Fred, 
nor gray hairs either. It’s brand new. Rice took Fred to New York 
City once, and after he had been there for some days, he noticed 
that Fred’s face wore a worried and puzzled expression, so he asked 
him what the trouble was. 

‘**Well, Mr. Rice,” said Fred, ‘I’m a good deal worried. This 
is a pretty nice town and I’ve seen lots of wonderful things here, 
but the gol-darndest thing of all is that the sun rises in the west 
and sets in the east.’ 





“You can’t oxpect a man to preak dem all.” 


mean as I did at-tirst. But, say, the Duchess told me a good story 
last night when she was playing the piano up in the parlor for 
Rolla and me. 

‘‘Where she lives, they have a gun club, of course, and one 
Saturday afternoon while they were shooting, a big, fat German 
barber came upon the scene with an old muzzle-loading shot gun 
slung across his back and wearing the most outlandish green hunt- 
ing costume that ever was ‘made in Germany.’ He had come to 
‘Shoot some of dose clay birds. I haf not shot mea gun for 
fifteen years already, but I vos a goot shot in der old country,’ he 
announced. 

“So they let him load up his old muzzle-loader and blaze away. 
He missed ten straight. One of the boys consoled him by remark- 
ing: ‘That old gun of yours, William, is no good for trap shooting; 
you ought to have a close-shooting gun. Try mine next time. It 
shoots very close.’ 

“But William said he would try them again with his old gas 
pipe. He missed five straight and then turned around and said: 
‘Say, Doc; let me try dot close-shooting gun of yours. Dis gun 
of mine shoots too far away!’ 

“Doc handed his gun to William, who broke his very next 
bird into dust. The crowd applauded wildly and he turned around 
and remarked impressively, ‘Same man, difference gun.’ Then he 
missed all the rest, and when the crowd laughed, he said by way 
of apology, ‘Vell, you can’t oxpect a man to preak dem all!’” 

“Say, have you heard about the time that Frank Parmalee went 
up against an easy crowd,” asked Rolla Heikes, ‘Tell em about 
it, Frank,” 


“We always took the Duchess in our squad.” 


“That gentleman with a tough looking hat 
and a smile.” 


‘** ‘Nonsense, Fred,’ said Rice, laughing. 

“*You can laugh ail you like, Mr. Rice,’ said Fred seriously, 
‘but that’s east,’ pointing with his hand, ‘and that’s west, and the 
sun rises over there and sets over here.’ 

“Rice spent pretty nearly all the afternoon trying to get Fred 
and the compass on speaking terms again, and then gave up in 
disgust, and I suppose Fred still believes that in New York City the 
sun rises in the west and sets in the east. Now don’t you, Freddy?” 

Fred looked serious as the crowd laughed; then he said in an 
aggrieved tone: ‘‘You fellows can laugh all you like, but it’s true 
just the same. I can tell north from south anywhere with my 
eyes Shut. Why, if I just go over to Brooklyn everything is all 
right again, but the minute I get into New York City the compass 
points turn plumb around and there I am, and I can’t get straight 
again. It’s a plumb paradox, but it’s a fact,” and Fred pulled his 
rabbit’s foot out and rubbed it lovingly on his trigger finger. 

‘And the strangest part of it all is,” said Heikes, as he winked 
his off eye, ‘‘that Fred has a reputation for drinking nothing 
stronger than pink lemonade.” 

“That reminds me,” said McMurchy, ‘‘of the time Frank 
Parmalee and | were in Milwaukee during the annual meeting of 
the Sangerbund or Turnverein or soup tureen or some other big 
German gathering. We were passing a saloon and a fat old German 
standing in the doorway called out to us: ‘Komen sie rein, alles 
Deutsch und plenty moosic.’ That was Frank’s Germanic appear- 
ance, you see. Nobody would ever accuse me ‘of being a Dutch- 
man.” 

“Not after witnessing your predilection for high balls,” said Budd, 
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Just then Wanda and a lot of women passed within earshot of 
the story-telling crowd, and she stopped and came over. ‘*What 
did I hear about high balls?” she asked. 

“Oh, they were just talking about McMurchy,” said Budd. 

“Well, I didn’t know you were a baseball crank, Mr. Mc- 
Murchy,” said Wanda, innocently. 

McMurchy smiled and blushed, and murmured something 
about being fond of the National game. 

‘am so glad to know that, Mr. McMurchy,” 
said Wanda, joyously, ‘‘because we have been 
just dying to go to the ball game tomorrow and all 
the rest of the men would rather shoot. But,” 
she went on, sweetly, ‘‘] know that you will be 
only too glad to get away from the noise and 
go with us; now, won't you.?” 

So, to save his reputation, Mac had to take 
half a dozen women to a ball game and sit 
through two hours of the worst exhibition of 
ball playing he ever saw. 

“The Duchess was talking to a lot of women 
folks and pointing out the shooting stars to them,” 
remarked Gilbert, “and I heard her say: ‘That 
gentleman facing us with a tough looking hat and 
a smile on his face is Mr. Heikes, the champion 
of the world at targets. Heis avery good shot 
and seldom misses a bird,’ and what does that 
semi-bald-headed champion do but go out and 
miss three birds straight and then wind up with 
a paltry fifteen out of twenty, didn’t even get into 
money.” 

“Is that true, Rolla?” asked the crowd in a 
breath. 

But Heikes had disappeared when Freddy began his 
could not be found. 


tale and 


THE DUPONT TROPHY. 

The above is an excellent likeness of Mr. E. S. Rice, of Chicago, 
and his son Fred. Mr. Rice is too well known to sportsmen gener- 
ally to require any introduction, but it may be news to some of 
his friends to learn that he does not always shoot or talk DuPont’s 
Smokeless, but occasionally goes gunning with a non-explosive 
camera. The genial western agent forthe justly famed gunpowders 
manufactured by the oldest tirm in the business in America has 
furnished the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM with the history of the 
magnificent ‘‘DuPont Trophy,” which we are pleased to be able to 
present to our readers; as follows: 

The trophy stands 55 inches high, and consists of a silver cup 
110 ounces in weight, and pedestal. The cup stands 15 inches high, 
the pedestal forming a gun rack to hold four guns; it was first offered 
by Messrs. E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co. in open contest at 
Baltimore, Md., on the 22d day of October, 1895; again in open 
tournament at Chicago, Ill., Aug. 6th, 1896. Nearly two hundred 
of the best shots of this country have contended for its possession. 
Eleven individual matches followed the first open contest at Balti- 
more. The individual contestants, their respective scores, dates of 
matches, etc., are as follows: First holder, Fred Gilbert, Spirit 
Lake, lowa, on score of 30 straight. 

FIRST CONTEST. 

Chicago, Ill., April 4th, °%6, between Fred Gilbert and I. 

Pemberton, N. J. Score, Gilbert 92; Budd 74 out 100. 


SECOND CONTEST. 
Chicago, Ill., June Ist, °96, between Fred Gilbert and George L. Deiter 
of Milwaukee, Wis. Score, Deiter 84; Gilbert 83 out of 100. 
THIRD CONTEST. 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 8th, ’°96, between George L. Deiter and 
Gilbert. Score, Gilbert 96; Deiter 88 out of possible 100. 


W. Budd of 


Fred 


The trophy was then called in by Messrs. DuPont & Co. and again 
offered in open competition at the DuPont tournament held at Chicago and 
occupying the entire week, Aug. 3d to Sth inclusive. For the cup event, 
Opening On Thursday morning, Aug. Oth, at 10 o’clock, there were 124 
entries, the list embracing perhaps the greatest number of celebrated live 
bird shots that ever came together at one time and for one purpose. 
After nearly two full days of shooting, the following gentlemen tied on 
25 straight; 

B. W. Claridge of Baltimore, Md., W. R. Miller of Texas, H. D. Kirkover 
of Buffalo, George Roll of Blue Island, Charles Gottleib of Kansas City. In 
the tie match, Claridge won by 5 straight. 


FOURTH CONTEST. 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 6th, °%. between Bert Claridge and J.C. Malone 
Score, Claridge 47; 


of Baltimore. Malone 43 out of 50. 
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FIFTH CONTEST. 
saltimore, Md., Nov. 10th, ’96, between Bert Claridge and George Roll 
of Blue Island, I!l. Score, Roll 48: Claridge 45 out of 50. 
SIXTH CONTEST. 
Chicago, l11., Dec. loth, 96, between George Roll and J. L. 
Score, Winston 91; George Roll 84 out of 100. 
SEVENTH CONTEST. 


Jan. 16th, °97, between J. L. Winston and George A. 
Mosher 835 out of 100, 


Winston 


Yardville, N. J., 
Mosher. Score, Winston 87; 





a Snap Suor. 


E. S. Rice SURPRISED BY 


EIGHTH CONTEST. 
Chicago, IIL, May Ist, °97, between J. L. Winston and Charles W. Budd 
of Des Moines. Score, Budd 86; Winston 85 out of 100. 


NINTH CONTEST. 
17, between Chas. W. Budd and George W. Beck 
geck 79 out of 100, 

TENTH CONTEST. 

Eau Claire, Wis., Aug. 28th, ’97, between Chas. W. Budd and J. A. R. 
Elliott of Kansas City. Score, Elliott 99; Budd 94 out of 100, 

ELEVENTH CONTEST. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 22d, ’97, between J. A. R. Elliott and Fred Gilbert, 
the first and original holder of DuPont trophy. Score, Elliott 97; Gilbert 
97 out of 100. The shoot-off under the American Association rules, 25 
birds to the man, resulted in victory for Gilbert. Score, Gilbert 25; 
Elliott 24. 


Chicago, UL, June Sth, * 
of Indianapolis, Ind. Score, Budd "1; 


Between six and seven thousand birds have been trapped in 
determining who should hold this trophy, and now, Nov. 1st, 1897, 
finds Mr. Gilbert champion and in possession of the cup, but 
recently wrested from J. A. R. Elliott of Kansas City—score, 122 
out of 125 as against 121, and Gilbert under challenge for a match 
the second week in December. 

Never, probably, in the history of trap shooting, have so many 
birds been trapped in the same length of time or so much interest 
evinced over a championship trophy, recognized as is the DuPont 
Smokeless Powder Championship Trophy. 


THE CHICAGO TOURNEY. 

A big week at the traps will be celebrated at Chicago Dec. 6-11. 
At that time all three of the live bird championship trohnies of 
America, the Kansas City Star Cup, the DuPont Trophy and the 
Cast Iron Medal will be put in competition in contests between 
the pick of the American sportsmen. There issome doubt about 
the final or the relative significance of these different trophies, but 
the public interested in shooting certainly cannot deny that Chi- 
cago covers the field and the question perfectly when she brings 
them all together in the same week and asks the world co come, 
see and take his choice. The following is the programme: 

December 6.—Race between C. M. Grimm, holder, and Rolla 
Heikes, challenger, for the **Cast lron Medal;” 100 live birds. 

December 7.—Race between Fred Gilbert, holder, and J. A. R. 
Elliott, challenger, for the Kansas City Star Cup; 100 live birds. 

December 8.—Live bird sweepstakes, open to all. 

December 9.—Race between Fred Gilbert, holder, and J. A. R. 
Elliott, challenger, for the DuPont Trophy. 

December 10 and 11.--Team race between Chicago and Kansas 
City; live birds, ten men on each side. 

December 11.—Banquet at the Chicago Athletic Association. 
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A NEW AND IMPROVED TARGET AT LAST. 


Sportsmen have long been looking for an improved target 
that would fully overcome the defects which have been apparent 
all along in those now in use, and Western and Southern sportsmen 
especially have been interested in seeing such a target made in their 
own Section, both for the saving in cost of transportation and 
other advantages. We are glad to say that all these essentials are 
now offered in the new ‘‘Universal” Target made by the Markle Lead 
Works of St. Louis. A more happy base of supply could not have 
been selected than St. Louis with its railroads and river waterways 
extending in every direction, insuring quick and cheap shipments 
to the entire South, West and North. From reports we have had 
from expert trap shooters and a knowledge of the exhaustive 
experiments and study which the manufacturers have put into this 
target, we can safely recommend it to the favorable notice of our 
readers. This new company will leave no stone unturned to make 
their target and new traps which they will bring out a step in 
advance of anything so far used; they have the experienced help, 
capital and facilities necessary for the purpose. The trap shooting 
fraternity in general is to be congratulated on the final advent of 
the long looked for ‘‘perfect target.” Our Mr. Hirschy while 
taking in the Southwestern shooting events recently had occasion 
to test this new target and found it superior in trapping, scoring 
and other important points to any target he had ever seen used 
He also made a visit through the new and perfectly equipped shot 
making plant owned by this same company, where the famous 
brand of ‘‘Success” shot is made. All gun clubs will find it to 
their interest to send in their address to this new company—The 
Markle Lead Works of St. Louis, Mo. 


THE DEER AND MOOSE SEASON. 

In answer to enquiries as to the hunting and shipment of deer 
and moose in Minnesota during the present open season, we have 
received the following letter from Mr. S. F. Fullerton, executive 
agent ot the State Game and Fish Commission, through whose 
efficient efforts Minnesota has earned the reputation of leading ail 
other States in the matter of game protection: 

STATE GAME AND FISH COMMISSION, } 
ST. PauL, NOV. 17, 1897. \ 
Editor Western Field and Stream: 

The number of deer so far marketed has been small, none of 
the large deer coming into market that we have had in other years. 
In a talk with the express company’s agents, also with the dealers, 
they think not one deer has been killed this year for twenty killed 
in other years. From what I have heard, | think the same con- 
dition exists in the adjoining States. One reason, and I think the 
principal one, isthe lack of snow. I do not think there is any 
scarcity of deer in Minnesota, but it is very hard to hunt them, as 
a man cannot still-hunt, and if he gets any he must stand to hunt 
them. The open season for moose, which we all feared would 
exterminate them, has not done much harm, very few moose 
having been reported killed. Of course the lumber camps and the 
Indians have killed some, but in the majority of cases where men 
have gone out to hunt moose they have been disappointed. 

lam very glad to know that this state of affairs exists. We 
have met with a problem this year that we did not expect, and 
that is the number of hunters we have had in Minnesota, who 
have come from all over the United States, because we have no 
license law. Minnesota in self-defense will be compelled to adopt 
a license law at the next session of her legislature, equal to that of 
Wisconsin, Michigan and North Dakota. If such a law is not 
adopted, we will have no game left in the State. If this had been 
a year like last year, with snow on the ground, the number of 
hunters in the woods would have cleaned out every head of large 
game in the State. 

They have come here from Indiana and Illinois and done their 
shooting and then sold their game. Iam glad to be able to say 
that the adjoining States are co-operating with us in splendid 
shape, and when a consignment of game illegally shipped comes 
into those adjoining States, it is promptly seized, the same as we 
are doing with game illegally shipped trom other States into Min- 
nesota. 

| think the shipping laws in regard to partridges and venison 
have had a good deal to do with saving the birds, and to some 
extent, saving the venison, but when dealers will offer inducements 
ior men to violate the law, it is certainly a pretty hard matter to 
enforce it. You ask what becomes of the deer killed in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin? We consume a great deal of the venison and much 
of it is shipped out, no matter how closely we watch. 

We have men watching every point where shipments are made, 
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but with all their vigilance, it sometimes escapes. Of course not 
to the extent it would did we not throw every possible barrier in 
their way. Yes, | noticed the decision of the Supreme Court at 
Washington, and you may say that in my estimation, it is one of 
the best things that has ever happened in that section of the coun- 
try, Washington being one of the selling points for game from 
this and other States, if itcan only be smuggled out. If such a 
decision be handed down in Illinois and New York, it would be 
better than all the wardens we could possibly appoint. I am sat- 
isfied this is coming, as it is the oniy just solution of the game law 
problem in these States. Now, when we make seizures in Minne- 
sota, they claim it comes from another State and we cannot 
touch it. 

1 think wolves do much harm among deer, especially when 
the deep snow is on the ground and there is a crust over it, but | 
do not believe there are the number of deer killed by wolves that 
some people imagine, except where they are wounded. I certainly 
am in favor of a large bounty for wolves, especially in the northern 
part of she State, where they are so plentiful and destructive. 

S. F. FULLERTON, Executive Agent. 





A BIG BASS. 


The small-mouthed black bass is one of the gamiest of fresh- 
water fish. It thrives in the swift-flowing rivers of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and other States, and is an important factor in the 
angler’s field of sport. The distribution of the small-mouthed bass 
might be very much widened and would repay the devotees of the rod 
in many places for the slight trouble of introducing the young fish. 

The picture above of a bass caught by Mr. Gus Schuttinger in 
the St. Croix River, Wis., in October last, is from an excellent 
photograph of a small-mouthed bass of the largest size, its weight 
having been 5* pounds. 


TEETHING OF MASCALONGE. 

There were some remarkable catches of mascalonge in Woman 
Lake, Cass County, Minnesota, this season. Mr. E. H. Charles, 
of Minneapolis, caught the largest recorded, a 40-pounder, near 
Kabekona Camp, on October 16. A day or two before he caught 
one of 26% pounds and a friend one of 25 pounds, Mr. H. S. 
Fitch, of Chicago, took one weighing 25 pounds in September, and 
the last twenty caught in the lake made the striking average of 21% 
pounds. 

Regarding the question of mascalonge shedding their teeth, 
referred to by Mr. Leonard in his article in the September number 
of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, Mr. H. G. McCartney, of Chicago, 
writes us that he observed the same thing in Northern Minnesota 
this year, and intends to keep a record of it next season. 

The settlers in Cass and Itasca counties allege that the mas- 
calonge spawns twice in a Season. Have any of our subscribers 
information corroborative of this? 


PICTURES OF CAMP LIFE. 

If any of the subscribers to the magazine or their friends who 
have good photos of hunting, fishing or camp scenes will send 
them to us, we shall be glad to publish them. The aim of 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, however, is to use nothing but what 
is Striking or original; illustrations, therefore, which show simply 
large quantities of slaughtered game, or which are similar to some- 
thing which has already appeared in the magazine, are not desired. 
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A MISSOURI SPORTSMAN IN MINNEHAHA LAND. 


Let the reader understand the situation: Eight months of the 
most confining and trying office work without a break, and 
restrained desire to shoulder your gun, whistle to your dog and be 
off to stubble and field, after a ten-year interval since you last shot 
at a chicken, two months of planning and discussing, and you 
arrive at something like the writer’s condition on Sept. 4th, when 
at 8 Pp. M. in company with three congenial companions he boarded 
the ‘‘Frisco” bound for St. Paul: not to speak of two equally 
excited Llewelyns, that scented feather from afar, and the baggage 
car. . 

Monday morning saw us in the land of Minnehaha. Having 
had business correspondence with a prominent sporting goods 
house and finding we had to remain all day in St. Paul, we wan- 
dered through the streets with two impatient dogs tugging at their 
chains, somewhat interfering with pedestrians, until we found the 
eagerly sought place of business. We introduced ourselves and 
dogs and at once clamored for breakfast. Just here I must 
digress somewhat to say that while we have in Missouri some 
pretty decent sort of people, | met more thoroughly whole-souled 
accommodating people to the square inch in Minnesota than I ever 
saw in my life. Intimate acquaintances might spitefully say: 
“Minnesota people are not so well acquainted with you as Missouri 
people.” Be that as it may, the fact remains; they are all hos- 
pitality in Minnesota. 

We Saw St. Paul a little, and the Fort, also Kansas City go 
down before the Saints, and at 4:10 p. M. started out of the station 
on the Northern Pacific overland train—which is one of the finest 
in the West—and arrived at Perham at 2:30 a. M,, being delayed by 
the engine breaking just this side of Little Falls. After a short 
sleep, we started for Becker County with our friends, who had 
met us the night before, and drove twenty-five miles into the dis- 
trict through which, if | was correctly informed, the awful forest 
fires of 1868 swept, destroying twelve million dollars worth of 
timber. The scenery was not up to our expectations, but the 
great charred pines, seventy, eighty and ninety feet high, impressed 
us as to their former magnificence. 

The game was lamentably scarce where we went, but the lack 
of game was more than compensated by the hospitality we enjoyed. 
There seemed to be an absolute dearth of birds of all kinds. We 
saw, by actual count, eighteen chickens; killed all we had the heart 
to kill and left the rest to breed. There was a small flock of local 
ducks on one of the lakes, for which we made life miserable, but 
they are nearly all left to tell their progeny of the ‘‘bombardment 
of °S7.” 

We went back to St. Paul after a week, intending to wind up 
our outing by a fishing trip to a lake suggested by a fellow sports- 
man, who had in his time seen the worst of it, and had sent our 
guns and hunting outfit home. Upon paying a visit to the 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, the genial publisher said we should 
not go home without sampling a little Minnesota chicken shooting. 
Now witness of these courtesies I mentioned our having received 
the chiefest. He trusted his favorite L.C. Smith with me two 
days! but, I must say, against my wishes. His modesty may 
prompt him to omit this acknowledgment of a courtesy, but | 
must insist that it be published, that all the readers of this 
paper may know that there is a thorough sportsman at the head 
of it. 

We were introduced to another gentleman who added very 
materially to our enjoyment, Mr. Winn Powers of the ‘Odd 
Fellows’ Review.” He in turn telegraphed to a friend that we 
would be there, and thus we were hustled off to the sport of our 
life. We arrived at our destination at midnight and after a refresh- 
ing sleep started with Mr. Collins, who had met us, behind a pair 
of standard bred mares for the stubble. When less than a mile 


from the hotel we got a point, and out of the rise I got a chicken 
and started after the remaining half dozen, which were marked 
down. 

“Come, get in.” 

‘“‘Why, aren’t you going after them?” said I. 

‘No; jump in.” 
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I got in much disappointed. Another mile and a dozen flushed 
wild, and Mr. Collins complacently drove in an opposite direction 
from that in which they had gone. By this time I was thoroughly 
disgusted and satisfied there were no more chickens in the country, 
but I was wrong. We soon discovered ‘‘there were others.” We 
shot and shot and admired Mr. Collins’ pointers ‘‘Range” and “Don” 
(stride-aways). Range would set a merry pace in the N. W. field 
trials and I shall be much disappointed if his owner fails to have 
him start next season. My Llewelyn, ‘‘Doa,” seemed unable to 
comprehend chickens and showed to poor advantage; however, | 
am sure had we stayed another day he would have been all right. 
He ranged well and found dead birds and pointed just as we were 
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Photo by W. W. Leonard. 
Geo. RaisBeck CasTING A Froa. 


winding up. He was soft and knocked up from railroad travel, 
and then he was in ‘thot company.” Then, again, we rode and 
shot, while in our quail shooting in Missouri, just as soon as I go 
to wagon my dog comes in, while up there, when Mr. Collins got 
out, his dogs hunted less and came in. 

I must tell the uninitiated of the mosquitoes. They are not 
particularly large but, oh, my! The first day a shower came up at 
noon and after it had about stopped we started for a slough or 
marsh into which we had seen going flock after flock of ducks and 
one flock of geese. We surrounded the marsh as best we could, 
and anticipations way up, but the mosquitoes settled on us in 
swarms and were so pugnacious that we had to leave what would 
have been the finest sport I shall probably ever see. And then on 
the road going home, through a drizzling rain, going with the wind, 
we were great marks for them. 

The second day’s shooting was better than the first for the 
birds laid better for us. We bagged five dozen chickens and could 
easily have doubled it had we hunted them out, but we were not 
‘game hogs,” so came away highly pleased with Minnesota sports 
and sportsmen. 

In conclusion I must add that I have suffered the loss of my 
dog. He became very fond of riding on the trains, and upon 
the morning of October 24th (one week before open season) he 
ran into the engine of an approaching passenger train and was 
thrown seventy-five feet and killed instantly. The engineer said 
he whistled for him but he went right on to his death. I am con- 
vinced he thought I was on the train and that he could get on. He 
was by Antonio (19533) out of Reel (26593), registered 43440, 
whelped Sept. 2d, 1892, and the reader may judge of my feelings 
when I say there was not enough money in the city of Carthage to 
have bought him. He was not for sale. J. B. CHAFFEE. 


ZIMMERMAN’S ‘TIGHT SHELL” PICTURE. 
The thousands of sportsmen who have either seen or heard of 
this justly celebrated hunting picture will eagerly embrace the 
opPortunity set forth on page 195, 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU SHOOT. 


When a boy, | had an experience that makes me wonder, 
every time I recall it, why men will go into the dense woods with 
.303 caliber rifles that will carry a mile or two and kill a man 
sheltered behind a two-foot pine tree. 

It was at our country home and the time the Fourth of July. 
I was the proud possessor of a fourteen-gauge, single-barrel shot 
gun, with which I made havoc among the flocks of blackbirds and 
robins. 1 had prepared for the Fourth by molding a number of 
bullets, weighing almost an ounce each. 

Across the road, about sixty feet distant, was an old-fashioned 
stone fence, and selecting on its front a round, smooth-faced stone 
as a mark, | blazed away, using, if 1 correctly remember, four 
drams of powder at a charge. I fired three shots and missed each 
time, the gun kicking over the mark. Our gardener, who had 
shouldered his musket during the war, stood beside me and ridi- 
culed my marksmanship. 

Before I had ceased ramming the bullet home for the fourth 
trial, in the distance, a hundred yards across the fields in a line 
with my aim, was heard something that could not be taken for 
anything but profanity of a very broad gauge type. It had no 
uncertain sound, and what was more interesting to me, the pro- 
fanity was coming nearer every second. Instantly it flashed 
through my mind that old Brown, a stone cutter who alternately 
worked and drank whiskey, lived in his cabin in the hollow across 
the fields. Well, 1 moved inside our premises, went behind the 
barn and awaited further developments, leaving the stolid old 
gardener to confront the enemy. 

When the atmosphere cleared, this was what I learned: 

My first bullet went through the side of the house, passed 
across the living room and buried itself harmlessly in the ashes of 
the grate. My second was a good line shot but high, hitting the 
brickwork over the chimney mantel and covering old Brown with 
a sobering shower-bath of pulverized brick and mortar. Thinking 
it high time to investigate, he approached the fireplace, filled his 
pipe, struck a match and whilst waiting for the sulphur to burn 
free of his match, the third bullet (still another good line shot) 
passed right under his nose and buried itself in the woodwork of 
the mantel. Brown said had he been smoking, it would have cut 
his pipe from his mouth. No wonder he staggered to the door 
and zigzagged across the field, swearing like a pirate and threaten- 
ing to cut out “the lights and liver” of the culprit. 

Firing at a mark interested me no more that day. 

Before cold weather set in, I was the owner of a double- 
barrelled gun. Having read some of Frank Forrester’s writings 
(was there ever a more charming writer of field sports) and noting 
how frequently in grouse and duck shooting he referred to the Ely 
wire cartridge, I determined to make some, as I had been promised 
a trip to Barnegat and was anxious to bring down a duck or goose 
out of the clouds. Using wire fly-screening, the butt of my clean- 
ing rod for a form and tough manilla paper and glue for a binder, 
I filled the receptacle with shot, securely sealing the ends. 

Taking my gun and some of the cartridges, I walked over to 
my friend’s, whose father’s barn stood out in a wide pasture lot. 
A mark was made on the barn door and standing off sixty yards, | 
fired away, expecting that the shell would break in the orthodox 
manner and place a bunch of pellets on the surface of the door 
that could be covered by a hat. 

Instead, there was a round hole. Opening the door, we 
thought to find the shot scattered on the opposite wall, but to our 
consternation we saw another round hole like and in line with the 
first. The cartridge had held its own. 

Out of curiosity I put my eye to the hole, and there in the 
sunshine, grazing peacefully on the meadow, were several cows, | 
am happy to say in good order and apparently unharmed. 

These two incidents have always arisen afresh in my mind 
when in the field or woods with gun or rifle. | can never shoot at a 
rising bird without casting my eye above my sight to see what is 
in line. I have even caught myself doing it mechanically, when 
aiming at a climbing old green-head mallard eighty yards or more 
up inthe sky. Because of a neglect to ‘‘look when you are shoot- 


ing,” how many farmers’ windows have been broken, resulting in 
hitherto free and open farms being posted! 

I remember a small pond thickly grown with huckleberry 
bushes which afforded us splendid wood-duck shooting every fall. 
At its extreme end was a row of factory operatives’ dwellings. One 
of the boys, who would insist cn using BB with four drams of 
powder behind them, succeeded one evening in spoiling a number 
of panes of glass and rousing the inmates. All shooting on that 
pond stopped forever. 

What tales of valuable stock injured by reckless and careless 
gunners could be told by indignant farmers! 

I passed through southern Illinois, a magnificent quail country, 
only the other day and noticed that almost every farm was posted 
with the legend “No Hunting.” The explanation given me was 
not that fences had been broken down and fields trampled, but 
that valuable horses and cows had been, in some cases, so peppered 
with shot as to render them useless. Down the quail! seemed 
to be the cry; what billets the pellets found for themselves cut no 
figure. 

But if this is so in a farmyard or cornfield, how about the 
hunter in the woods after deer, when there are perhaps dozens of 
other hunters in the woods within rifle range, all carrying the 
modern, small bore, smokeless powder rifles? What sense is there, 
anyway, in the use of these far-reaching rifles in the hunting of 
deer in the woods, when deer are seldom shot beyond the hundred- 
yard range, especially in the pine woods of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota? Men enough have been accidentally shot while hunting in 
the woods with the old-fashioned rifle, with a limited range, and 
when the friendly tree trunk was a perfect protection, but today 
even a tree is no shield against the penetrative power of the smoke- 
less-powder-propelled hard-pointed bullet. A dozen careless 
hunters, armed with these modern rifles and wandering after deer 
over a hundred acre patch of timber, would surely make work for 
the coroner of the county. 

When one reads during the few days of open deer shooting of 
the numerous fatalities, it seems as if it would but be for the preser- 
vation of human life to prohibit the use of rifles in the woods and 
limit the hunter to the use of the Indian-favored, smooth bore 
shotgun loaded with buckshot. This, with all its disadvantages, 
maiming of deer and so forth, would result in one thing, the saving 
of the lives of some of the hunters. The distance a buckshot can 
travel is circumscribed, whilst the range of one of the modern 
rifles might be said to be, as far as the woods is concerned, almost 
unlimited. On the plains after antelope or elk, in the mountains 
after wild goats‘or mountain sheep, when 500-yard shots are com- 
mon, the light, far-reaching, small-calibre, low-trajectory rifle is 
the right thing in the right place. 

There is just as much sense and certainly more danger to your 
fellow hunter in using one of these rifles in the dense woods after 
big game as there would be in hunting jacksnipe with a fifteen pound 
seven bore ducking gun. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


A DULUTH GROWL. 


‘‘Where are the ducks this fall?” has been the anxious inquiry 
from hunters in this section of the country. The old squads went 
out to their usual stamping grounds on their annual hunts at the 
regulation time, but none of them got any ducks, at least none to 
speak of. Now the lakes are all frozen and still the ducks don’t 
come. 

My own opinion is that they have gone south by way of the 
Dakotas. There has been an abnormal scarcity of wild rice this 
year all over our particular section of the country, and this has 
left but little food for the ducks. 

| have been out but three times myself, each time for two days, 
with my friend, the Judge. The first time we got four ducks, the 
next time thirty-eight, mostly blue-bills and teal, and the last trip 
we brought in an even dozen, but they were all mallards and the 
nine green-heads weighed an average of 34% pounds apiece and were 
the fattest ducks I ever saw. 

The lake had half an inch of ice on it while we were there, 
but we broke an open place large enough for our thailbe dozen 
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decoys and managed by good shooting to bag the few stragglers 
that passed over the lake, seeking open water. I have heard that 
ducks were very plentiful this year in some parts of the country, 
but they were exceedingly scarce around here. 

There have been a great many deer, a few moose, and some 
men, killed in the woods around here this fall; also some horses 
and cows. Everybody went into the woods who could rent, bor- 
row or buy a gun, and with bullets and buckshot whistling in all 
directions, it is no wonder that several deer fell in the general 
slaughter. For myself, I would as soon go into battle as to go into 
the woods, unless I carried a fire alarm gong around my- neck .and 
kept it ringing all the time. 1 would probably get no deer, but | 
might come out alive. 

I wish Sam Fullerton would rig up a deputy game warden in a 
suit of bullet proof cloth and send him up in the Grand Rapids 
country. He would have no trouble in finding the finest drove of 
game hogs, pot hunters and law breakers that he ever dreamed of. 
One can get moose meat and venison at the hotels in Grand Rapids 
at any Season of the year, winter and summer, but as I said before 
a game warden should wear a suit of bullet proof cloth if he ven- 
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tures up there, for some people of that vicinity have little love for 
game wardens and can wind one a mile off. 

One thing that delights my heart is the fact that I see no 
partridges exposed for sale in the meat markets, nor have I been 
able to buy any. Partridges have been uncommonly scarce this 
year in the woods, for the long period of high water seemed to 
have played havoc with the young. The new law came just in time 
to protect them, for they were fast disappearing, owing to their 
ruthless slaughter by the.market hunters. Owing to the ease with 
which they are killed, they are more hunted by market hunters 
than any other game. Personally, I would as soon shoot tame 
chickens in my back yard as partridges in this section of the 
country, but other sportsmen feel differently about them and as 
they are a game bird, I want to see them protected. 

The Grand Rapids tournament was a fizzle. It was held at the 
wrong season of the year, and that ‘‘grand moose and deer round- 
up” possessed no attraction for the true sportsman, as it should 
not. WOJECK CZPLNSKI. 





Hundreds are availing themselves of our liberal offer set forth 
on another page, wherein we agree to send the new magazine 
Birds together with ours, (and also a premium picture in itself 
worth $3.50,) all for one year at the merely nominal price of $2.00. 


A PUGET SOUND OUTING. 


W. A. STEWART. 


One bright August morning, a party consisting of three ladies 
and three gentlemen board the train at Puyallup for Tacoma, dis- 
tant nine miles, intent on a camping, fishing and hunting expedition 
along the coast of Puget Sound—the Mediterranean of the New 
World. Ere twelve minutes are past, we are whirled into the city 
alive with all the bustle and noise of a lively western center. A 
few minutes walk brings us to our neat little steam launch, 
‘‘Outing,” and we are soon steaming down Commencement Bay. 

We pass the great ocean liners taking on their cargoes for 
Japan and China, or unloading tea from the Orient, and ocean 
colliers taking on coal. One of the largest lumber mills in the 
world is next and at all times ships are to be seen loading at its 
wharves. 

We have hardly left the noisy city behind ere the great 
smelters loom up before us with their towering smokestacks from 
which dense volumes of smoke are constantly issuing. On we go 
past Point Defiance Park, one of the most beautiful parks to be seen 
anywhere. Having rounded Point Defiance with its steep and 
rugged cliffs, we realize that we are well on our way up the sound. 

From a picturesque standpoint, Puget Sound’s attractions are 
truly grand. We gaze on its shores, covered with evergreen firs, 
which are fast being sacrificed to the lumbering industries of the 
West. Here and there the rolling hills are broken where mountain 
streams come rushing, roaring, and tumbling between granite 
walls, through mossy banks and, under canopies of evergreen 
foliage, to at last find resting places in the placid waters of the 
sound. 

Back from the shores the forest rises and falls, growing higher 
and higher, adding beauty to their rugged outlines, broken here 
and there by giant snowpeaks, which thrust their heads far above 
the green mountains—a delight to the traveler’s eye. 

It being a clear and beautiful summer’s day, we have con- 
stantly in view many of these snow clad summits, among them, 
Mount Tacoma (or Rainier) to the southeast, Mount Baker to the 
north; and grander still can be seen ‘the magnificent range of the 
Olympics to the west. 

As we look to the southeast Mount Tacoma becomes the 
cynosure of all eyes, and it truly cannot be seen to a better advan- 
tage than from this part of the sound. Its name is derived from 
the Indian, meaning near to heaven. It is aptly named, for it towers 
far above all the other peaks of the Cascade range, being 14,444 
feet high. An outing is not complete unless ascent has been made 
to this lofty peak, and scores of mountain climbers visit its summit 
every season. The scenery is grand beyond all description and, 
gazing downward from the summit, glaciers, mountains and valleys 
are stretched out before you on every hand, and as the reflection 
of the sun is thrown back from the icy surface, it is a sight never 
to be forgotten. At intervals you will hear the deafening roar of 
a snow-slide as if a hundred canon were belching forth. Snow, 
ice and rock come down the mountain side at a terrific pace, to 
plunge into some deep crevasse, hid by one vast cloud of flying 
snow. 

As we journey onward through the winding channels of the 
sound, past beautiful orchards and farms, and among its hundreds 
of evergreen islands, the eye is constantly greeted by an ever- 
changing landscape of beauty. The tranquil bosom of the sound 
is now and then broken by the plunge of a salmon, his silvery 
sides glistening in the sun; or the distant roll and plunge of a 
school of porpoises as they grunt and sport like so many hogs on 
the glassy surface. 

We pass that old city of Steilacoom, one of the first towns in 
the State. It is strange to see the old deserted buildings, the 
tumble-down wharves, the old courthouse and jail now covered 
with moss and fast decaying—a relic of more prosperous times. 
It was a commercial center during the fifties and sixties. 

Our camping grounds are reached after a most delightful trip 
of six hours. The anchor is dropped, and we find before us an 
ideal spot in which to pitch our tents. A pebbly beach, dotted 
here and there with large and small granite boulders, leads up to 
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our cosy retreat. The ground is covered with short white clover 
and moss, mingled here and there with tufts of fern. We are 
shaded by large curly maples which dot the grounds. A camping 
place is not complete without good water. This we find at our 
tent door. It is a sparkling fountain of clear, cold water, gushing 
from the earth and trickling down over mossy rocks, under droop- 
ing ferns, laughing, rippling, tumbling, on its way to the sea. 

The tents are soon struck, and our hammocks swung beneath 
the shady maples. Then for a spade to dig the clams, for we can 
see them spouting on the beach in front of our camping ground. 
A camper’s table is not complete unless it is graced by a large dish 
of steaming clams. They are to be found in abundance, all sizes 
and kinds, from the small butter clam to the large go-e-duc. 

During one of our many tramps along the beach at low tide 
we come across an immense mound of clam shells mingled with 
the sand. There seems to be no limit to their depth. Our curi- 
osity is aroused, and we question an aged Indian as to the cause. 
Being addressed in his own language, he informs us that the spot 
years ago when he was a young brave was the annual gathering 
place of all the Sound tribes. Here they gave their potlatch (to 
give) and clambakes. It must have taken years for this mound of 
shells to have been gathered. : 

Time soon flies, and the days prove only too short as we hunt 
and fish. What grand sport it is to troll for the salmon and the 
trout! O, ye anglers who whip a stream for trout from six to ten 
inches in length, how we would like to have you with us, to try the 
Sound fishing! What a thrili of delight runs through you when you 
hook one of these silver beauties, weighing from five to ten pounds, 
and as you listen to the merry tune of your reel running out one 
hundred and fifty feet of your line, you think that he will never 
stop. Your rod is bending under the steady pull. With a rush he 
comes to the surface, jumping full length out of the water, shaking 
his head to free himself from the hook. Look how the spoon 
glistens! The fish is not yours until he is dead, for he is game to 
the last. When he is pulled into the boat you heave a sigh of 
relief, for he is then yours. What a beauty, with his silvery sides, 
and what a noble fight he has made! 

In the hills back of us we find nice open shooting, and the 
blue grouse in abundance. We never want for game. Even Bruin 
is seen, and shot at with fine shot as he rushes out of a clump of 
bushes. But he stops only long enough to rear on his haunches 
and slap himself with his paws, for he undoubtedly thinks that a 
bee has stung him. A couple of more loads of small shot puts 
him to flight, and we see him fast disappearing over a ridge. We 
can still hear him, however, as he crushes through the underbrush, 
and know that he is still placing distance between us. 

The town of Shelton, distant some twenty miles, is our near- 
est place at which to procure supplies. We steamed out one morn- 
ing, after taking water from a stream running into the Sound. The 
mode of taking water here is unique. At high tide we run the 
launch underneath the falls and our tanks are soon filled. 

The run to Shelton is something fine and not easily forgotten. 
Leaving the main waters of the Sound, our course leads through 
a long narrow winding channel, between high banks worn smooth 
by the rushing of the water. The Indian name for this channel is 
Skookum Chuck, meaning strong waters. This seems very appro- 
priate, for as the tide is going in or out, it runs like a mill-race, 
rushing along at about seven miles an hour. On first entering this 
channel we are confronted by a high cliff which seems to bar our 
progress. This is Cape Horn. How the water boils, roars and 
dashes against its base! Cape Horn is at the narrowest part of the 
channel, and we seem to fairly fly past it, for the tide is with us. 

We find Shelton a lively western mining town, shut in on three 
sides by low mountains or foot-hills. Our provisions are soon 
purchased and we commence our homeward trip, not with the tide 
but against it. How slowly we creep! At times we hardly move. 
We are compelled to run from side to side of the channel, thus 
taking advantage of the currents. After two hours’ steaming we 
again emerge into the open, quiet waters of the Sound. 

Night is now drawing nigh, and the harvest moon is gradually 
ascending the sky. A day’s ride on these waters is fine, but noth- 
jng can equal a moonlight trip. Looking back of us we see a most 


beautiful sight. The propeller is stirring up the water, leaving a 
trail of phosphorus in our wake like myriads of diamonds thrown 
broadcast, while all around us, like so many shooting stars, the 
fish are darting hither and thither. 

This is our last evening in camp, for on the morrow we shall 
journey homeward. A beautiful day is closing, and as the sun is 
making its westward flight, leaving a rich, warm glow, fading into 
the grey tints of evening, a panorama is spread beforeus. Rich in 
all its glory are the shores of a distant island. How grand the trees 
look as the golden tints of the setting sun give a brilliant hue to 
their proud heads! Looking beyond, the declining sun now touches 
that proud mountain-top—Tacoma. Well might it be called a 
mountain of gold, as the last rays of the sun kiss its snow-crowned 

















1.) They meet unexpectedly and each is ready for a fight. 


summit. And now ‘‘Silently, one by one, in the infinite mysteries 
of Heaven blossom the beautiful stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
Angels.” 

We can hear the gentle murmur of the incoming tide as it 
breaks on the pebbly beach; and the song of the fisherman as he 
rows his way homeward after a day of toil. The moon peeping 
over the treetops floods the bay with its silvery light. 

As we roll ourselves into our blankets we can think only of 
how quickly the days have passed, and dread to see the morrow of 
our departure. The gentle breeze, as it rustles through the over- 
hanging boughs, soon lulls the weary campers to rest. We are 
awake in one short hour, as it seems, to see the sun shining in our 
faces. All is now bustle and confusion, but by ten o’clock we are 
leaving our ideal camping grounds far behind. We are greeted now 
and then by the merry campers along the shore, to be answered 
by the whistle and a campers’ yell. 

Entering Henderson Bay we are greeted by an unusual sight. 
Scores of little and big crafts with excursionists on board are 
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(2.) The pugilist lands with his left and lands hard. 














endeavoring to capture a large whale. It seems to be a holiday 
and everybody has gone fishing. We can see him as he rears his 
huge body out of the water and blows. But we do not tarry long, 
and in the evening we are againin Tacoma, a tired but happy crowd. 





THE ONE SHOOTING PICTURE OF ALL. 

Zimmerman’s ‘‘Tight Shell” enjoys the distinction of being 
the most original and enduring shooting pictuse that was ever 
conceived. No other one subject can quite take its place in the 
popular estimation of sportsmen. Thousands will therefore eagerly 
grasp the opportunity to get one of these pictures free of cost, 
which is set forth on page 195. After a sufficient number have 
been put out under this ofier, the price of the picture will be $3.50 
as before, and it is expected that the demand will constantly in- 
crease as the picture becomes still better known. 
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chickens and snipe that cannot be beaten. The Most Exhaustive Treatise on the Dog ever Written. 
Will exhibit them anywhere. 
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TROUT BROOK CO. (Inc.) 


FOR SALE.—One fine new machine loading block, 50 


, | for dogs. 

' pole, with graduated slides, etc., for 1, 1%, 1% oz. shot, | Price $3.00, and 34 Cents Expressage; or sent pre- 
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not take anything but gun or cash offer. Address D, 
are of this journal. ‘ 

FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter’s axes wt. 8 to 
2) oz. Hunter’s knives made to order, hand made,ex- 
cellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado. Blair Co,, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Order your tents, awnings, paulins, wagon 
covers, xc., from the Atuerican Tent and Awning Co., 
129 First Ave. Nurth, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEW BICYCLE FOR SALE—Barnes White Flyer, $60, 
latest °97 make, black tinish, 24 inch frame and the 
lightestand tinest pattern made. Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Kodaks, new from factory, at great reduc- 
tion, 4x5 S00 grade Or 5x7 $75 grade. Great oppor- 
tunity for anyone wishing the best possible camera. 
Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Duck boat, latest and best, also high-grade 
gun, twelve gauge. Address A. M. D., this office. 

FOR SALE—Handsome puma skin rug, also several 
extra fine mounted deer heads. Address B, this office. 

FOR SALE—Beautiful little “Greener” hammerless, 
14 bore, two sets barrels. two stocks for field and trap 
shooting, finest quality sole leather trunk case, tools, 
&c., cost about $300 to order, in perfect condition, 
wonderful shooter; first draft for $150 takes it, or will 
take cheaper 16 or 20 bore or light 12 and cash. Ad- 
dress With stamp. S. J. McCartney, McComb city, Pike 
Co., Mississippi. 

ROR SALE—One Dan Kidney & Son Duck Boat, price 
$10. One Racine model “Still Hunter,” price $10. One 
Garish cedar canoe, price $25. J. Thomson, No. 
137 Franklin Ave., Salem, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—California Colony Lands, situated in San 
Luis Obispo Cu., eight miles east of Arroyo Grande, 
4400 acres of land divided off into 90 lots. Price from 
$}to$35 anacre. This tract is beautifully situated, in 
a healthy locality, finely timbered and well watered. 
There is good fishing and a. hunting. The timber 
alone will pay for the land. For further information 
apply to owner, R. W. Sandford, San Luis Obispo, Cali- 


fornia. 
KENNEL. 


FOR SALE—Female pointers, Sensation—Bang Bang 
stock, beauties, large and strong, % months old. O.B. 
Clark, 256 Hennepin Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Fine experienced quail dog, setter, three 
years old, retrieves from land or water, $75. irish water 
spaniel, high bred, splendid retriever, $35. Address 
W. D., this office. 

FOR SALE—Good duck retriever, Irish water spaniel, 
$35. Llewelyn setter bitch two years old, worked last 
season on chicken and quail, a good worker. $35. Irish 
setter dog pup eight months old, a beauty and fine pedi- 
gree, $18. Edward Edmunds, 288 Duke St., St.Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE—5 00 pounds Spratt’s dog biscuit ata bargain. 
This is the proper food for your dog. Address this office. 

BARGAINS—Charmingly trained pointer bitch three 
years old, worth $150. $50 cash takes her, or exchange 
for light 12, 16 or 20 ga. field gun, S$ J. McCartney, 
McComb City, Miss. 

FOR SALE.—Two Liver and White English pointer pups 
six months old. Nicely marked, thoroughly yard 
broken, worked some on quail. $10 each or $18 for 
brace. A. N. Zahn, 318 Manhattan Building, St. Paul. 

FOR SALE.—Black Cocker Spaniel, 3 years old, fine 
partridge and duck dog, busy little hunter, $20. Also 
Beagle bitch, good rabbit hunter, 2 years old, $15. Ad- 
dress H. C. B., this office. 

FOR SALE.—Chesapeake Bay Dog, full bred, 3 years 
old, a thoroughly disciplined and perfect retriever, 
no better ever lived, a bargain for someone at $50 as 
this isan exceptional dog. Address A. V. W., this office, 


DOG TRAINING. 


Dogs trained for field work on chickens and quail. 
Broken dogs and puppies for sale atalltimes. Breeder cf 
English Setters, Irish Setters and Pointers. If you want 
to buy a good dog write me. If you want your dog 
trained write me. A. C. Noonan, Blue Earth City, Minn. 


Z HUNTERS & TRAPPERS 


GUIDE, 


Handsomely illustrated. Best 
Guide ever published, cloth 
bound, 50 cents postpaid. 
Market report and other val- 
uable information sent free. 
Consignments solicited. Ad- 














Minneapolis, Minn. 


now on Sale. 


HUDSON, - - - : WIS. 





IN THE STUD. 


RODFERN, 


ANTONIO, EX. NELLIE HOPE. 


(Full brother to Rodfield.) 


To afew bitches of the most approved 
breeding only. Fee will be a matter of 
correspondence. 

AL. C. ANDERSON, 
Menomonie, Wis. 





Midway Rennels, 
555 Snelling Ave., ST. PAUL. 
Chesapeake Bay, Irish Water Spaniel, Pointer 


and Setter Puppies, St. Bernards and Great Danes. 
All pedigreed stock. 





THOROUGHBRED 


DACHSHUNDES 





BLACK CROOK KENNELS, 


LAGRANGE, tit. 


The Amateur Trainer 
Force System without the whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, a practical trainer of 
thirty years’ experience. 
THIRD EDITION! Revised and Illustrated with full- 
page portraits of By bird dogs. — 

Price, paper cover, $1.00, st full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or free as a premium for two new subscribers 
the $1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition. 


CHIC AND I, 
or, The Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 


By Ben Hur, 


Being acommon sense and thoroughly practical method 
of educating a hunting dog for field work, together 
with entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunt- 





three, in cloth edition 
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| work of the kind ever published. 


MODERN TRAINING AND HANDLING, 
By WATERS, gives the very essence of Training, and 
is universally conceded to be, far and away the best 
Price reduced to $2, 
postpaid; sent for four new subscribers. Address John 
P. Burkhard, Publisher Western Field and Stream, St. 
Paul, Minn, 


1898! 


The first edition of the 1898 calendar 
(an unusually interesting one) will be 
ready for delivery early in December. 
Copies mailed on receipt of stamps or cur- 
rency at the rate of seven cents per copy. 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
245 East 56th St., New York City. 








_ 


NEW BOOK ON DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 
1293 Broadway, New York. 


Going to California? 





Phillips’ Upholstered Tourist Cars are best. 


150,000 passengers carried in 17 years and all of 
them pleased, is a flattering testimonial. Jealous 


| imitators have started rival lines, but they lack the 


facilities and experience of the Pioneers in the 
tourist car business. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad runs ele- 
gant upholstered tourist cars to California points 
without change, leaving St. Paul 7:00 P. M.; Min- 
neapolis 7:35 p. M. every Thursday via Omaha, 
Denver and Salt Lake—the Scenic Line. 

On November 2d, and each succeeding Tuesday, 


| we will run an additional car via Kansas City and 


Fort Worth—the Southern Route, no altitudes and 
no snow. 

The time is only FOUR DAYS via either route. 
In this age, time is an important factor in the 
selection of a line of travel. The Albert Lea Route 
being the quickest and best appointed, is most 
popular. 

Through sleeping car berths only $6.00. A 
gentlemanly Phillips’ conductor and colored porter 
accompany the car to attend the wants of the 
passengers. 

Meals served in dining cars, or may be prepared 
on cooking ranges provided for the purpose in a 
separate compartment. 

Full information as to ticket rates, or berth 
reservations will be given by addressing A. B. 


dress ing trips. oe sas Hohe phe’ a a rat gold | Cutts, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Min- 
’ embossed, $1.50. Mailed free on receipt o e, : . “ : “ ~ 
Northwestern Hide and Fur Co.,| FREE as a premium for two subscribers, in paper, and neapolis & St. Louis Railroad, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Send for descriptive matter. 





208 WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WESTERN PRESS. 


WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM had a pleasant call last month 
from Mr. A. G. Courtney, the affable travelling representative 
of the Remington Arms Company, of Ilion, N. Y. Mr. Courtney 
is aman of weight, physically as well as ina business way. We trust 
no guileless wielder of the pen in the unconventional West will 
fall into the error of interviewing Mr. Courtney for Ex-President 
Cleveland, whom he is said to resemble. We do not know what 
Mr. Courtney’s politics are, but if he happens to be a Republican 
he might resent being taken for anybody out of a position, even a 
man who had once been the chief executive of a big republic. 

















3.) Bruin clinches. 





FOURTH ANNUAL SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION. 


Many popular exhibitions have been held in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, but what promises to make a new record in the 
line of novel features and general attractiveness is the fourth annual 
Sportsman’s Exhibition and Bicycle Show, which will be held in the 
Garden from January 13th to January 22d, 1898, both days inclusive. 
The general manager of the exhibition is Mr. Frank W. Sanger, 
general manager of Madison Square Garden. Mr. James A. H. 
Dressel, whose headquarters is at 377 Broadway, is secretary and 
treasurer of the Sportsmen’s Association. The press agent is Allen 
S. Williams, at Madison Square Garden. 

All the arrangements for the great combined show have been 
completed, and the success of the exhibition of 1898 is fully 
assured. When the doors of the garden are opened on Jan. 13th, 
the public will be treated to a unique display, showing the most 














(4.) And gets a rib-roaster on the breakaway. 


wonderful kaleidoscopic effects of color and light formed by the 
intermingling of electric lights with more sombre articles of the 
hunt and chase, thus presenting a picture entirely at variance with 
the usual exhibition of purely trade interests. Aside from the 
hunting, fishing and cycling exhibits, the management has arranged 
for a number of novel and attractive features, among which may 
be noted gymnastic displays, billiard contests and other feats of 
skill. One of the most attractive features of the show will be a 
number of new models of the chainless bicycle. 





Have you sent in that dollar, for which you are in arrears? If 
not, could you not do it today before again forgetting about it? 
Please so favor us. Currency or stamps will do if more conveni- 
ent than a check or money order. 
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AGENCIES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE 
NORTHWEST. 
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